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USE YOUR HEAD AS WELL AS YOUR HANDS 








S never before, farming is becoming a business where 
brains count, and nowhere is this more apparent than 
in the use of labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving 

farm machinery. 

It is a far cry from the cradle and scythe to the modern 
binder; from the ox wagon and stage coach to the modern 
automobile; from the ‘‘scooter’’ plow to the riding culti- 
vator; from the limited, uncertain agricultural knowledge 
of fifty years ago to the splendid store of scientific and 
technical information that awaits the husbandman who will 
avail himself of it. It is a long step, indeed, from the tools 
and the facts to which our fathers and grandfathers had 
access, to those that we may use; but as we do use these, 
harnessing our heads and hands to the machinery science 
and invention have given us, so do we prosper. 

This does not mean, though, that all farm machinery 
will pay on all farms; for it is in the purchase, as well as in 
the use, of improved implements that real thinking and wise 
discrimination between which is really needed and which is 
not must be exercised. Largely what a farmer needs and 
what will return him real profits is an individual, local 
problem, and must be gone at as such. 

Obviously the machinery needed on a 500-acre wheat 








farm of the Northwest will be quite different from that re- 
quired on the ten-acre Florida truck farm; and likewise the 





THE BETTER WAY 
Two to four times as fast as formerly,and better work, too 





implements that may be used profitably on a level, stump- 





free cotton farm are greatly different from what the average cotton 
tenant, with his one mule and stumpy, gullied patches, may employ. 

To know a real need from an apparent one; to be able to decide 
what implements are suited to a given set of conditions—these are tests 
of the judgment, and the farmer who meets these successfully will have 
taken a most important step toward the use of machinery in place of 
the more expensive hand labor. 

But this is not all: In the operation and intelligent care of farm 
implements there lies an immense field for the exercise of sound sense 





and ingenuity, and unless he possesses and is willing to exercise these || 
faculties the farmer will still find his implements a liability rather than | 
a dividend-producing asset. 

Summing up, there are many millions of dollars worth of farm ma- | 
chinery needed in the South, if our labor is to be most productive; but / 
we doubt not too, because of a lack of adaptation to local conditions, 
because of ignorance and carelessness in operating, and because of ex- | 
posure to weather and a general lack of care, that there also are right 
now on Southern farms several millions of dollars worth of implements 
that will never be anything more than a dead loss. Merely 








buying an improved implement doesn’t put the stamp of 
progress ona man. Unless it be suited to his conditions || 
and unless he knows how to operate and care for it, it may | 
leave upon him and his future financial welfare an entirely | 
different brand. 
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A two-plow gang working in corn land. Note how completely all trash is being turned under 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Is Your Soil 
Sour and Acid? 


A sour soil not only prevents your growing legumes, but it decreases the 
yields of other crops. Lime not only sweetens acid soils, but it is itself a 
necessary plant food. It opens up heavy clay soils so that the plants can get 
nourishment. It binds together light sandy lands so that moisture and 
plant food are retained. ¥ 


Use Buquo Lime 


Buquo Lime is the finest ground Limestone. Gives the same 
results as Burned Lime without destroying the humus or 
wasting the soil’s supply of Nitrogen. It is ground as fine 
as the sample we shall be glad tosend you. Buquo 
Lime is sold under absolute guarantee that it con- 
tains from 94 to 98 per cent Carbonates. 


Free Outfit For 
Testing your Soil. 


Don’t farm by guess work 
If you don’t know wheth- 
er your land needs Lime 
or not, write for our Free 
Soil Test Outfit and our 
valuable book ‘‘ Liming 
for Profit.”’ 


Ko z : Sieur iS The G.C. Buquo 


. Lime Co., 
30 Tons of Land Tonic Palmetto Bldg., 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 

































MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter then chicten.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Met in the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, Al, G, 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


MMUNI REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EHTHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 1 year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label; Please. advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
Mable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our Hability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“J am writing you ag an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 




















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

















Has Your Subscription 
Expired? 


If you finda renewal blank in your paper this week it is an indication that 
your subscription has expired. You can verify this and tell when it expired 
by the expiration date printed on the address label. We are enclosing the 
blank for your convenience in sending in your renewal. 


There are four offers indicated on the renewal blank. Please place an 


“X%” in the square preceding the offer you wish to take advantage of. The 
offers are as follows: , 





$1.00 For The Progressive Farmer ONE YEAR ONLY. This does not in- 
clude any other publication. 


$1.60 For The Progressive Farmer TWO YEARS ONLY. This does not 


include any other publication. 


OUR “LAST CHANCE” CLUBBING OFFERS: 


$1.20 For The Progressive Farmer ONE YEAR together with Today’s 
Magazine and the Weekly Kansas City Star one year each. 

$1.80 For The Progressive Farmer TWO YEARS together with Today’s 
Magazine and The Weekly Kansas City Star FOR ONLY ONE 
YEAR each. 

This will probably be your last chance for this special low price club- 
bing offer and we advise our readers to take advantage of it now, before it 
is too late. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to take advantage of one 
of these offers, even though their time may not expire for the next month 
or 80, as well as for those who may lose or misplace the renewal blank, we 
print below a coupon which can be cut out and used for sending in with 


their remittance. 
File 
425 


DAE. caste ose ‘odiesieseo¢aneeeseel GO, 





SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL BLANK 


The Progressive Farmer: 


T enclose $...... for the renewal offer described below for this amount. 
Note: Please place an “X” in the square preceding the offer selected. 
Si , A 
y our remittance must be for the printed amount stated for that offer, other- 
wise, the amount sent will be credited at our regular rates, on your sub: 
scription for The Progressive Farmer, alone. 


$1.00 to pay for The Progressive Farmer alone for ONE YEAR 
without the other publications. 


$1.60 to pay for The Progressive Farmer alone for TWO 
YEARS, without the other publications. 


$1.20 to pay for The Progressive Farmer ONE YEAR with To- 


day’s Magazine and the Weekly Kansas City Star ONE 
YEAR each. 


$1.80 to pay for The Progressive Farmer, TWO YEARS with 


Today’s Magazine and the Weekly Kansas City Star for 
ONLY ONE YEAR each. 


Patectiseats sles caine aan saben hiv odes PRR E tc teas sass 





CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great “Diversification Contest,” care of The 

“Diversification and Independence” Progressive Farmer. 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next letters that 
we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 


We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 


~ “Live at Home”—February 20. 


which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 

Subject—‘‘Good Preparation Is Half Cultiva- 


tion; How to Break and Pulverize the 
Land.” Mail articles by February 13, 
Subject—Good Pastures on Every Farm; 
Importance of Saving Clover Seed This 
Spring. Mail articles by February 20. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


For these Specials we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For these 
“Specials” articles should be mailed 
at least two weeks before date of is- 
sue—preferably three weeks. 








IMPORTANT ISSUES JUST AHEAD 


Next week The Progressive Farmer will feature the great importance 
of growing and saving soil fertility—how to improve our lands with winter 
and summer soil-building crops; how to build broad terraces to prevent 
washing; and how to knew commerccial fertilizers and how to buy them 
to best advantage. Bear in mind that soil building and soil conservation 
are among our very biggest problems, and the farmer who has solved 
them is on the high road to prosperity. 

Then on February 20 will come our Live-at-Home Special, full of good 
things on a subject of immense importance to us all just at this time. 














The best paint for farm buildings is the paint that 
lasts longest and protects most. Every farmer 
will admit this. How shall he know such paint? 
By the fact that it contains 


Tinc 


Let us send you a remarkable book about paint entitled ‘Your 
Move,*’ and a list of makers of Zinc paints from which you can 
choose <aints for your own use. 





The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 469 , 55 Wall Street, New York 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Timothy and Johnson Grass Hay 
About the Same in Feeding Value 


HAT is the comparative feeding 

value of timothy and Johnson 
grass hay and what should Johnson 
grass hay sell for when timothy hay 
sells for $23 a ton?” 

We give below the digestible nu- 
trients in 100 pounds each of Johnson 
grass and timothy hay: 

Pro- Carbo- Fats 

tein hydrates 
Johnson grass hay.... 2.9lbs, 45.6lbs. 0.8lbs. 
Timothy: hay......... 2.8lbs, 42.4lbs, 1.31bs, 

It will be observed that there is 
practically no difference in the feed- 
ing value of these two hays, and if of 
equal quality they should probably 
sell for about the same price. It is 
probable that timothy hay is more 
uniform in quality than Johnson 
grass and this is one reason for the 
lower price which Johnson grass hay 
usually commands. Another reason is 
that timothy is the standard hay of 
the country, known in all markets. 
When timothy hay sells for $23 per 
ton, Johnson grass hay, if of equal 
quality, should sell for about the 
same, although it will not do so on 
any market with which we are famil- 
iar. 





Sowing Wheat in the Spring 
READER says he was unable to 


sow any wheat up to December . 


15, and wants to know “about putting 
some wheat in during February, just 
a few acres for home requir€ments. 
Could I safely count on a moderate 
crop?” 

We can find nothing in the recorded 
experiences of others, or in our own 
observations to justify us in advising 
any one, as far south as Mississippi, 
to sow wheat in the spring. In fact, 
much of the wheat sown in the South 
this winter has been sown too late 
to give it a fair chance of making the 
best yields. Much of it was sown the 
latter half of November or the early 
days of December, and with the cold 
weather coming on early, as it has, 
the yields are not likely to be a fair 
test of our ability to produce wheat 
in the Cotton Belt. The same re- 
marks largely apply to the sowing of 
oats, which as a rule have been put in 
so late that they are in great danger 
of winter killing, and even if they live 
through the winter they are almost 
certain to make smaller yields than if 
they had been sown earlier. 

We know that oats sown in the 
spring average a much smaller yield 
than those sown in the fall, and ev- 
ery consideration points to the con- 
clusion that the same, even to a 
greater degree, would be true -of 
wheat. 





No Set Rules for Feeding Dairy Cows 


READER wants “a rule for feed- 
ing dairy cows, as to the quantity 
of feed a day.” 

The dairy cow fed by any rule is 
likely to be improperly or poorly fed. 
Each cow, being a living organism, 
should be fed according to her indi- 
vidual needs, appetite and ability to 
pay for the feed given. The man who 
feeds by “rule” is likely to find feed- 
ing livestock rather unsatisfactory, 
but there are some general rules 
which may be given. 

1, As a general rule the dairy cow 
should have about all the roughage 
or hay she will consume. 

2. A dairy cow may be given one 
pound of grain for every three 
pounds of milk produced daily, or 


one pound of grain daily for every 
pound of butter fat produced per 
week, or in other words, seven 
pounds of grain for every pouad of 
butter fat produced. 

3ut if a cow has good pasture, or is 
receiving silage, or good hay, such as 
from legumes, she will not pay for 
much grain unless she gives 20 pounds 
of milk or more a day. At least, in 
the South, she should receive no grain 
except two or three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal a day when on good 
pasture or receiving a liberal allow- 
ance of good silage, unless she will 
give 20 pounds or more of milk daily. 

A cow will maintain herself on pas- 
ture, silage and hay, or good hay 
alone if from legumes, and should re- 
ceive grain in addition only as she 


holding down the cost of feeding as 
far as possible, can alfalfa hay be 
used at $18 a ton?” 

The horse has not the sort of diges- 
tive organs suitable for using to ad- 
vantage coarse, low-grade rough- 
age like cottonseed hulls or straws. 
It is, therefore, somewhat doubtful if 
it is good policy to depend on cotton- 
seed hulls alone for roughage. 

In feeding an idle horse or mule we 
think the present low price of hulls 
and high prices of hays make it wise 
to use hulls largely if not exclusively; 
but we doubt the wisdom of doing so 
when feeding horses and mules doing 
hard work. It is true, however, that 
horses will do well on less roughage 
than they are usually given, and if 
suitable concentrates are used. we 
think it practicable to use hulls for 
roughage if the roughage is reduced 
to not over one pound for every 100 
pounds of the animal’s weight. 

But if only 10 pounds of cottonseed 
hulls are used for roughage, and we 
are confined to cottonseed meal and 


would only be increased, for while 
rice polish contains 58.6 per cent of 
digestible carbohydrates, rice bran 
only contains 38.8 per cent, and to get 
the nutrients required we would have 
to use a larger quantity than of rice 
polish. 

Alfalfa hay at $18 a ton is expens- 
ive, but it is quite possible that it 
might pay to use a little of it. We 
suggest that the following ration 
might prove satisfactory. 

7 pounds cottonseed hulls; 

7 pounds alfalfa hay; 

2% pounds cottonseed meal; 

6 pounds blackstrap molasses; 
8 pounds rice bran. 

This ration, allowing one cent a 
pound or approximately 12 cents a 
gallon for the molasses, would cost 
just a trifle less than the first trial 
ration suggested, and is certainly 
very much better. Its cost is 25.12 
cents. 


If five pounds of corn is substituted 
for the six pounds of molasses the ra- 
tion will be equally as good, and at 





“MORE STRENGTH TO YOUR GOOD RIGAT ARM” 





"THE right arm of 
the farmer is his 
faithful and effi- 
cient work horse. 
Well may we 
adopt the spirit of 
the Hibernian 
toast and add: 
“more strength to 
this good _ right 
arm,” 

In the draft ani- 
mal, used for pull- 
ing plows, cultiva- 
tors and heavy 
loads of all kinds, 
weight is an es- 
sential element of 
strength and use- 
fulness. We are 
today using farm 
work animals that 














will average from 
150 to 200 pounds 


heavier than those in use today. 





A PAIR OF PRIZE-WINNING GRADE PERCHERON MARES AT NORTH CAROLINA A. & M. COLLEGE 


greater weight than those of ten years ago, and ten years from now we will be using, or wanting, animals 200 pounds 


Let every man who breeds a mare this spring with a view to producing a farm work animal insist on size in the sire— 
quality and size, but not quality without size. 





will pay a profit on the increased cost 
for feed by an increased flow of milk. 
In making these rules it is presumed 
that the roughage is produced on the 
farm, as it should be, and is conse- 
quently the cheapest feed available. 
When the roughage is not produced 
on the farm, owing to the high price 
of hays and the low price of cotton- 
seed meal in the South, cottonseed 
meal, up to three or four pounds a 
day, may be found cheaper than 
roughage and may well take the place, 
even for these low producing cows, 
of a part of the roughage which 
would otherwise be fed according to 
the rule given above. 





RATIONS FOR HORSES AT HARD 
WORK 


Difficult to Make a Good Ration of 
Cottonseed Meal,- Hulls, and Rice 
Bran—Suggested Additions to These 


ROM an Arkansas reader: “Cana 
balanced ration for horses and 
mules (farm work stock) be made 
from cottonseed meal, cottonseed 
hulls and rice bran or rice polish? 
Prices of feeds are as follows: 


Cottonseed meal........ $26.00 per ton 
Cottonseed hulls........ 7.20 per ton 
Rice DYER ...cccecsccoce 17.50 per ton 


Mice MOUER sce ccencnce 25.50 per ton 


“Having in mind the necessity of 


rice bran or rice polish for concen- 
trates, some difficulty may be exper- 
ienced in making a ration for a hard 
working horse that will conform to 
the standard. 

Let us examine the following ra- 
tion and compare it with the standard 
for a 1,000-pound horse doing heavy 
work: 





Carbo- 
Protein} hy- Fat 
drates 
Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. 
10 Ibs. Cottonseed Hulls 0.030 3.32 | 017 

“Cottonseed Meal_-_-] 1.116 0.64 0.29 
144“ Rice Polish .._...- 1.106 8.20 | 0.74 








TOlAl.. cqcascose~iel< lee 12.16 1.20 
SUMING oo oce sua cuesss 2.5 13.30 0.8 

















The protein in this ration is a little 
less than demanded by the standard. 
While the carbohydrates are a little 
less and the fats more than demand- 
ed, taken together they may be near 
enough for practical purposes; but 
there is something more required in 
a suitable ration than just the digesti- 
ble nutrients required by the stand- 
ard. The cost of this ration is 25.2 
cents, and we think 10 pounds of cot- 
tonseed hulls all that should be fed a 
hard working horse in one day, and it 
is also probable that three pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 14 pounds of 
rice polish are rather more than 
should be fed of these feeds. 

If we used rice bran, which is quot- 
ed at a very low price, our difficulties 


70 cents a bushel for corn there would 
be little difference in cost. If five and 
one-half pounds of rice polish is sub- 
stituted forthe eight pounds of rice 
bran the cost will be the same, and 
we are inclined to think the ration 
will be as good or better for horscs 
or mules. 

These rations are all based on the 
assumption that the horses and mules 
are at hard work. For idle horses 
and mules we would suggest 10 
pounds of cottonseed hulls a day, two 
pounds of cottonseed meal and the 
addition of enough rice bran or rice 
polish, possibly two or three pounds 
a day, to keep the animals in the con- 
dition desired. 

So far as we know there are not 
sufficient data available on the sub- 
ject to enable anyone to state wheth- 
er a ration, say of 12 to 14 pounds of 
cottonseed hulls, two to three pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 10 to 14 
pounds of rice bran or rice polish, 
will keep a 1,000-pound horse in good 
condition and health, as a permanent 
or regular ration, when doing hard 
work. 





Enclosed you will find $1 for renewal sub- 
scription for The Progressive Farmer. I am 
not a farmer but I think by reading your 
paper it makes me a better Chancery Clerk, 
and if we had more readers of The Progress- 
ive Farmer we would have a more prosper- 
ous county—E. O. MclIlvain, Starkville, Miss. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Go Slow With Untried Crops 


R. C. F. White, who dated his let- 

ter from Lonwood, Ala., asked 
about the advisability of planting sev- 
eral acres in tomatoes and getting a 
canning outfit as a means of reducing 
the cotton crop, he proposing to put 
his product on the general market. I 
gave a careful reply, and the letter 
came back, “No such office in Ala- 
bama.” Hence the inquirer will have 
to be satisfied with a reply in the 
paper, since he did not tell me his 
postoffice address. 

I think any such attempt will re- 
sult in absolute failure. Where I live 
there are thousands of acres planted 
in tomatoes for the canning houses, 
and the price they paid the past sea- 
son was from $8 to $9 a ton for the 
tomatoes delivered at the factory. 
Now from what I know of the tomato 
in the South I am sure that south of 
Virginia no one can grow tomatoes 
at the above prices, owing to the pre- 
valence of the. Southern bacterial 
blight. These large canning houses 
do everything on the most economi- 
cal scale. No human hand touches 
the tomatoes after they are skinned, 
for the whole process is done auto- 
matically by machinery, sealing and 
all. Now these factories, buying to- 
matoes at the low prices named, say 
that this season they have worked at 
a loss, and the product is selling for 
less than cost. No small canner can 
compete with these factories on the 
general markets. You might do some 
canning for a local market, where 
you could get the retail price, but 
stralf canning is only profitable under 
these conditions. 

What the South really needs is 
good farming and not experimenting 
with perishable crops about which we 
know nothing. Reduce the cotton 
acreage to one-third of your land and 
grow small grain, corn, pea hay, and 
clover on the two-thirds and feed cat- 
tle and hogs, and drop all idea of a 
little trucking, for trucking is a busi- 
ness distinct from general farming, 
and a farmer with a little truck is 
handicapped as to freights and com- 
missions, and risks a failure. There 
is going to be more profit in cattle 
and hogs than in truck for the gen- 
eral farmer, and the man who farms 
right, with a good rotation, and 
grows plenty of forage, will find his 
land improving till the one-third in 


cotton will make as much as the 
whole does now. Don’t speculate in 
“piddling” crops, but go into real 
farming. 





The Usual Idea 


ROM Alabama: “I want to reduce 

my cotton acreage. Do you think 
it will pay me to buy a small canning 
outfit and plant one or two acres in 
tomatoes, and put them on the mar- 
ket? How many cans ought I to get 
from an acre? Are there any other 
crops that would pay better here?” 

Yes, there are other and less per- 
ishable crops. If you have a local 
market, at a paying price at retail you 
might make a little. But to can to- 
matoes for the general market you 
could not make a cent in competition 
with the large commercial canneries. 
In fact they are not making anything 
this season, though they paid only $7 
to $9 a ton for the tomatoes. 

What one can grow on an acre will 
depend on the soil and the skill of 
the cultivator. I live in the greatest 
tomato-canning section of the United 


States, and every farmer plants a 
field of tomatoes for the canning 
houses, and like every other crop 


grown, sorne will make a small crop 
or about three to four tons an acre, 
while others will make 10 to 15 tons. 
Some of the large canners claim that 
tomatoes are now selling below the 
cost of canning, even at the prices 
they paid for the tomatoes, and these 


large establishments, where machin- 
ery does nearly all the work, can put 
up the tomatoes cheaper than any 
small operator, especially in the 
South, where the crop is so subject 
to destruction by bacterial blight. 

Reduce the cotton acreage, surely, 
but reduce it by going into regular 
systematic farming, growing plenty 
of winter oats, peavine hay, crimson 
clover, and feeding stock. There is 
more money for the South in feeding 
beef cattle and hogs than in canning 
tomatoes, and more plenty for the 
farmer who has something to sell be- 
sides cotton and at different seasons 
of the year. Good farming, with 
a smaller area in cotton and more in 
small grain and corn and hay is the 
lesson for Southern farmers to learn 
now. 





Resting Land Is Poor Business 


S MR. Johnson well says, resting 
land and idle horses are a great 
expense to the farmer. Land lying 
out, with old dead corn stalks and 
dead weeds, is idle and bringing no 


lespedeza might do very well. But 
there is no better summer pasture 
than cowpeas. Let these get a good 
growth, and by turning on them be- 
fore they bloom you can graze them 
down and take the stock off, and they 
will start up nicely again. I once 
pastured a lot of peas down three 
times before they gave it up. Of 
course care must be used in turning 
on them. Do not turn cattle on them 
hungry, and at first let them stay a 
short time to avoid danger of bloat- 
ing. You cannot have any tempor- 
ary summer pasture better than peas. 

There isa Mr. Darling, whose init- 
ials [donot remember, who has more 
oyster shells than any man I know. He 
is at Hampton, Va., and when I was 
there last he had a perfect mountain 
of shells. 





Pasturing Clover and Vetch 
ROM North Carolina: “I have 


sown some crimson clover and 
vetch, and wish to pasture my cattle 
and hogs on it. But some one tells 
me that if cattle or hogs eat it when 
wet it will kill them. What do you 
say?” 

You should never turn cattle on 
green clover and vetch when they are 
hungry, as they will gorge themselves 
and be apt to get bloated. Turn on 
after feeding and when the crop is 





started. 


about our need for a rural credits law. 


car lots, 


entirely dry and not rotting. 





TWELVE THINGS TO DO THIS MONTH 


1. Do not burn the cotton and corn stalks; plow them under. 

2. Keep the plows running every sunny day; now is the time to turn 
under trash that it may rot and not be in the way of cultivation. 

3. Give the garden a liberal fertilization and get the earlier vegetables 


4. Write your representatives in the Legislature—tonight—about the legis- 
lation for farmers so repeatedly urged in The Progressive Farmer. 
5. Let your United States Senators and Representatives hear from you 


6. Codperate with a few of your neighbors and buy your fertilizers in 
7. Roll the stored cotton out and look it over carefully to see whether it is 


8. Give the farm implements and harness a thorough going over, to see 
that everything is ship-shape for the spring rush. 

9. In plowing the rolling fields don't forget to keep the broad terraces 
plowed up to the proper height and width. 

10. Open all half-filled ditches and drains, that the water may keep mov- 
ing and that the fields may dry out for spring plowing. 

ll. Keep after the stumps, weeds and briars that make too many of our 
fields look slovenly and unbusinesslike. 


12. Keep the road drag going that the spring hauling may be made easier. 








income, while the field covered now 
with crimson clover or vetch is mak- 
ing food for the future crops and put- 
ting money in your pocket. The best 
way to rest land is to keep it at work 
between sale crops, growing some- 
thing either to feed the soil direct or 
through its feeding to stock to feed 
the soil too. 

Resting land by letting it merely 
grow up in weeds is making brow- 
sweatings for the next season. Then, 
in reducing the cotton acreage do not 
let the remainder of the land lie idle, 
but, put it into a rotation, and while 
planting one-third in cotton have the 
two-thirds in feed and forage crops. 
Diversify, of course, but not in a 
random way by planting a few crops 
you are unfamiliar with and of a per- 
ishable nature, but diversify in a sys- 
tematic way and go into real farming. 





Temporary Pasture 


ROM North Carolina: “Please 

give me a mixture of some kind 
of clover and grass or something I 
can seed in spring, and use for graz- 
ing cattle in the summer. I have 
plenty of crimson clover, rye, etc., for 
the winter, having saved 50 bushels 
or more of crimson clover seed my- 
self and have bought as many more. 
Where can I buy oyster shells to 
grind?” 

I do not know any clover and grass 
mixture that you could sow in the 
spring and make much of a pasture 
the same summer. A good sowing of 


dry, and at first let them stay but 
a short time. If the clover is wet it 
will be more apt to bloat them till 
they get accustomed to it. Otherwise 
it will not hurt them. But it will not 
be good for the land to have stock 
run on it in wet weather. 





Veneer Dirt Bands 


ROM Mississippi: “How do you 
manage the veneer dirt bands for 
getting early tomato plants? Are 
the seed planted in these folded 
bands, and bands taken out of the 
hotbed and set in the cold frames? A 
neighbor did his watermelons that 
way once, but did not plant the seed 
till March under cloth, but if a hot- 
bed is to be made to start the seed in 
January or February it would require 
a great deal of space for the hotbed. 
Will the Earliana do as a shipping 
tomato? I intend to plant several 
acres for the St. Louis and Chicago 
markets. The land is fairly well 
drained bottom land. Those who 
planted such land near here did best, 
but the season was unusually dry.” 
Those who use the dirt bands for 
tomatoes sow the seed either in 
greenhouse or hot bed and transplant 
the plants when large enough to the 
bands in the cold frames. I do not 
use the bands, for I have found the 
earthenware pots more convenient 
and in the long run far cheaper. I 
can buy three-inch pots, freight in- 
cluded, for about $4 a thousand, and 
they last many years, and it is very 
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easy to knock the plants out with the 
balls. I use the greenhouse and sow 
the seed ‘in shallow boxes, and then 
get them into pots as soon as large 
enough, and later knock them out of 
the pots and set them in the cold 
frames, four inches apart each way. 
They are there hardened off, and they 
lift with a ball of earth and are as 
easily transplanted as from bands 
and never wilt with me. They can be 
set up on a light board carrier and 
taken to the field. For an early crop 
I would prefer to plant on high sandy 
loam soil, rather than on the bottom 
land, as the fruiting will certainly be 
earlier. A good strain of Earliana 
will do well for the first shipping, but 
Bonny Best is a close second and a 
much better tomato. 





Top-dressing Pastures 


HAVE often told of the pastures in 

northern Maryland which have for 
many years been top-dressed with 
bone meal. Dr. Henry Wallace tells 
in Wallace’s Farmer of the experi- 
ments made by Prof. Brooks, at the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station, 
where he saw pasture land top-dress- 
ed with basic slag on which was the 
densest sod he had ever seen in this 
country, while the part of the field 
left without top-dressing had no 
grass worth pasturing. 

In the South the pasture is usually 
a piece of waste land that is allowed 
to take care of itself, and grows ev- 
erything but grass. There is no part 
of the farm that pays better for being 
taken care of and fertilized than the 
permanent pasture. Grass needs 
feeding as much as any crop grown. 





Fighting Rats 

ROM Alabama: “What can I do 

to prevent rats destroying my 
corn in my barn? My corn crib is 
part of the barn. Is there anything 
I can put in the corn when housing 
it that will drive the rats or kill 
them?” 

The best way to get rid of rats is to 
build a rat-proof corn crib apart from 
any other building. There is nothing 
you could put with the corn to kill 
rats without spoiling the corn for use. 
If you are compelled to keep it in the 
barn, then keep plenty of cats. I have 
cats that never come into the dwell- 
ing house, but they keep all rats and 
mice out of all the outbuildings, as 
every door has a hole to admit them. 





Planting Magnolia Seed 


ROM Arkansas: “I have some mag- 

nolia seed and would like to know 
the correct way to plant them, as I 
am anxious to grow somé trees.” 

Clean off the pulp from the seed and 
sow them at once in a well prepared 
bed and cover about two inches, and 
they will grow in sprimg. Let them 
remain one season in the seed bed, 
and the following spring take them 
up .and pull off all the leaves and 
transplant to rows where they can 
be well cultivated till large enough 
for the final transplanting. But in 


transplanting always take off the 
leaves, so that the roots will have 
a chance to recover before much 


evaporation takes place. 





Coal Ashes 


OAL ashes are worthless as a fer- 

tilizer, but I have found that fine 
sifted coal ashes are valuable as a 
mulch to retain moisture in dry 
weather. I have found nothing better 
for tomatoes than a mulch of sifted 
coal ashes, applied rather thickly 
around the plants. I have had tomato 
plants go straight through the entire 
summer green and healthy and pro- 
ductive till frost when mulched with 


coal ashes from which the coarse 
parts have been screened. In the 
driest weather the soil will keep 


moist under them. 





Tf J. R. L., whose letter is from 
Linwood, N. C., will send his name I 
will answer his letter. I do not an- 
swer unsigned letters. 
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Labor-saving Implements and Machinery 


Article No. 6 on “‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!” 





By G. H. ALFORD 














HE fundamental importance of 

i all farm machinery is that it 

cuts the cost of growing crops. 
It provides shorter working hours for 
the farmer, returns larger profits for 
him, lightens his burdens, increases 
his crop yields, and makes life worth 
living. 

Labor-saving farm implements have 
greatly increased the earning capacity 
of the individual farmer. Before la- 
bor-saving implements came general-- 
ly into use it required four farms to 
feed one town family—now one farm 
feeds two families in town. 

The inefficiency of our agriculture 
is largely due to the lack of the use 
of labor-saving implements. An analy- 
sis of conditions in different states 
shows a much smaller use of power 
on Southern farms than in other sec- 
tions of the country, and consequent- 
ly less use of labor-saving farm im- 
plements and a correspondingly lower 
earning capacity of the farmers. 
Thousands of our farmers sweat with 
the grain cradle and bend their backs 
and callous their hands with primitive 
hand tools, while they could achieve 
much greater results with much less 
labor by the use of labor-saving farm 
implements. 

I shall not attempt to name the 
most important tool for the Southern 
farmer, as no man can state just 
what farm implements each farmer 
should use; but let me urge every 
farmer to give much thought to the 
question of how he can utilize farm 
implements to lift him above the rou- 
tine of endless drudgery, increase 
his earnings, cheapen his production, 
conserve his energy and health, and 
give him an opportunity to enjoy life. 

It is our purpose here to call atten- 
tion to several inexpensive. imple- 
ments that should be in use on every 
farm in the Cotton Belt. 

at 


The Stalk Cutter a Humus Saver 


HERE are still some people who 

pile up and burn the cotton and 
corn stalks. This is absolutely inex- 
cusable, as the soil badly needs the 
humus and the stalks can easily be 
cut into small pieces and turned un- 
der. Of course, the stalks should be 
cut and plowed under in winter, so 
that they will decay before planting 
time. However, if it is impossible to 
plow the land before early spring the 
stalks should be cut into short pieces 
with a good stalk cutter as soon after 
the crop is gathered as possible. Cut 
up in this way, they will rot more 


This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

February 18—Growing and Saving Soil 
Fertility. 

February 20—Full Corn Cribs and Smoke- 
houses This Year. 


quickly and can be turned under to 
furnish humus, the thing most needed 
in the average soil. 


a 7 
The Disk Harrow Is the Enemy 
of Clods 


HERE was a time when the few 
farmers who owned disk harrows 
used them to prepare new land and 
to destroy clods; but intensive meth- 
ods of farming have brought to light 
many new uses for the disk harrow. 
It can be used as a stalk cutter, as an 
implement for preparing the seed bed 
on sandy land, for preparing the seed 
bed after breaking on all kinds of 
land, and then used to cultivate the 
crop. : 
A sharp disk does a fine job of cut- 
ting cotton and corn stalks when they 
are dry. It isthe best possible imple- 
ment to use in preparing a cotton stalk 


subsoil, thus stopping the rise of 
water; (3) to produce a soil mulch on 
dry land so that after a week or 10 
days it can be easily plowed, the 
moisture by that time having accu- 
mulated below the mulch and soften- 
ed up the land; (4) to form a mulch 
of fine dirt which fills up the spaces 
usually left between the furrowed 
slice and the ground beneath, thus 
making the foundation a fine, com- 
pact seed bed. 

In the spring we are all in a rush 
to get our crops planted. Our plow 
teams are overworked and even the 
best farmers often fail to thoroughly 
prepare their land. It is much bet- 
ter to take time by the forelock and 
disk the land then break it deep dur- 
ing the fall and winter. The plow 
stock are rested and the weather is 
cool. When the last land has been 
broken during the fall and winter, and 
for some time prior to planting time, 

















Few Implements Have a Greater All-round Value Than the Section Harrow 


and corn stalk field for the plow. Of 
course, it is best to use the stalk cut- 
ter first, but after the stalk cutter has 
been used to cut the stalks into 
pieces, the sharp disks do a fine job 
of cutting the stalks into small pieces, 
level the ridges and form a fine soil 
mulch. The gangs should be set close 
and run lengthwise over the rows to 
cut the stalks into very short pieces 


and pulverize the top of the soil and 


get the land ready for the plow. 
The disk may be used on unplowed 
land for the following purposes (1) 
prepare mellow land for grain and 
other crops, where deep plowing is 
seldom necessary; (2) to cut and mix 
barnyard manure, grass and trash so 
that when turned under the surface 
soil will not be separated from the 


the cotton seed bed can be quickly 
and easily made by arranging the disk 
harrow for an inthrow and by adjust- 
ing the inner ends of the gangs higher 
than the outer. With the harrow so 
arranged a man and two good animals 
can make much better seed beds and 
do the work more quickly than sev- 
eral men in the old-fashioned way. 
Cotton and other crops come up 
quicker, grow off faster, and begin 
bearing sooner on a well settled, firm 
seed bed; consequently it is not wise 
to plant on freshly plowed land. 
When the beds have been made by 
the use of the turning plow for some 
time before planting time it is usual- 
ly necessary to remake them and de- 
stroy the little grass and weeds by 
properly adjusting the disk harrow. 


) 13. 


If the land is flat broken and com- 
pacted by heavy rains, the disk har- 
row is a most effective tool for the 
preparation of the seed bed. 

When the ground has been plowed 
for some time and is covered with 
grass and weeds, the disk harrow will 
destroy the weeds and make a most 
excellent seed bed for all kinds of 
crops. The soil that is in clods when 
you plant cotton, corn and other 
crops will seldom be of use during the 
season unless you pulverize the clods. 
When the land is broken up into 
clods, by all means follow the plow 
with the disk harrow and thus de- 
stroy the clods while moist. The disk 
harrow pulverizes the soil thoroughly 
and as each round is lapped no ridges 
of any consequence will be left. 


Your field may be cloddy and 
weedy, but a double disking with a 
disk harrow or a single disking with 
a double disk harrow will make a 
perfect seed bed of it. In the prepa- 
ration of land no tool can be used to 
better advantage than the disk har- 
row. It has special advantages over 
smoothing harrows in ground with 
loose trash or growing weeds, be- 
cause the disks cut through the trash 
instead of dragging it along. 

ot 


How the Manure Spreader Pays 
Its Way 


 igelee sean manure is an important 
fertilizer and should be carefully 
saved and used. It represents fertil- 
ity which is drawn from the soil and 
must be returned to it if productive- 
ness is to be maintained. It adds 
plant food to the soil, acts upon the 
soil in such a manner as to render the 
plant food more available, increases 
the much needed supply of humus, 
makes the soil warmer, enables the 
soil to receive and retain more water, 
improves soil ventilation, aids in the 
development of bacteria, and helps 
to reduce the washing of soil to the 
minimum. If we realized fully the 
value of manure as a producer of 
crops and enhancer of fertility, we 
certainly would not waste it as we do, 
and then set about to remedy the 
consequences of our wastefulness by 
paying hard earned money for com- 
plete commercial fertilizer. Many of 
us apply fertilizer of which we know 
little into soils of which we know 
less. We all know that we can rap- 
idly increase the producing capacity 
of land by yearly applications of 
carefully saved manure. Yet in the 
face of this the great majority of us 
go on from year to year wasting ma- 
nure and buying commercial fertil< 
izers. 

To get the full value of ‘manure it 
must be carefully saved and applied 
to the land with a manure spreader. 
Many farmers make heaps in the 
fields as the manure is unloaded. 
Much nitrogen usually escapes into 
the air in the form of ammonia, and 
when the piles are rained on the soil 
under them is often too rich for some 


(Concluded on page 30, this issue) 




















The Tractor, Where the Area Farmed Is Sufficiently Large and Free From Stumps, Gullies and Steep Slopes, Will Be a Satisfactory and Economical 
; Source of Power 
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MODERN IMPLEMENTS PAY ON THIS THREE-MULE FARM 





Work of the Stag Breaking Plow and Disk Cultivator—Using the 
Gasoline Engine as Handy Man of All Work—First Prize Letter 





By William E. Blocker, Jr., Ariton, Ala. 


improved farm tools on a farm 

that is moderately level and 

stumpless. Last year by means of 
labor-saving tools my nine-year-old 
boy, one wage hand and myself, with 
three mules, cultivated 14 acres in 
cotton, 55 acres in corn and beans, 30 
acres in peanuts, and one acre in 
cane and potatoes—making a total of 
The crop was kept as 
clean as the average without the use 
of the hoe, except.to chop cotton. 
_ The -niné-blade’ stalk- cutter was 
used instead of school boys to rid-the 
field of stalks. . Terraces were,then 
laid off and plowed up with a stag 
plow, such as is seen on the front 
pagé of The Progressive Farmer. The 
road scrape was used to drag up the 
low places.. The entire farm was then 
flat broken with the stag plow. It is 
light draft and so constructed that the 
weight of plow and rider is carried 
by three wheels, all of which run on 
hard land. The three mules stay on 
hard land also. 

This plow cuts slices, according to 
depth of furrow and strength of 
team, up to 18 inches wide. It has a 
rolling coulter that divides the turf. 
Clay and Bermuda sod are easily 
turned. With it my nine-year-cld 
boy can do the work of three men 
with single mules. The labor saved 
in breaking the 100 acres was enough 
to pay for the plow, besides the work 
was done better than was possible 
with small plows. Stumps and small 
plows are keeping many a man poor. 
- After the land was broken the rid- 
ing cultivator was converted into a 
disk harrow and with this and a 10- 
foot sectien harrow, with riding cart 
attached, clods were broken. and soil 
pulverized. 

The land was then bedded with rid- 

ing the disk cultivator, one row at 
the time, the wheels marking uni- 
form width for rows. 
' A Miss Dixie planter was-then used 
to plant corn, cotton; peanuts, velvet 
beans, and sorghum. It opens, drops 
and covers: any depth, and a roller 
packs the soil on the seed if desired. 
. Just before the plants were up the 
section harrow, with teeth slanting 
backward at an angle of 45 degrees 
was run diagonally across the rows 
of corn, cotton, and peanuts; this was 
repeated at right angles just as the 
next coat of vegetation was “being 
born.” Nowhere in creation is the 
adage, “A stitch in time saves nine,” 
truer than at this time. Ejishteen 
acres may be covered in one day with 
my 10-foot harrow, and when done at 
the proper time saves much tedious 
and expensive hocing. 

The riding cultivator was used un- 
til the crops were too large to strad- 
dle. The 30-inch scrape did the rest. 
- The guano attachment, consisting 
of two zinc hoppers holding 50 pounds 
each, was put on-the cultivator and 
the crops fertilized and cultivated at 
the same time. Peas may be dropped 
from one hopper while guano is being 
strewn from the other. On hot days 
the umbrella is attached. 

But few people appreciate the value 
of the mowing machine and rake. 
These were used to save peanut tops 
and crow-foot grass. Only the hay 
press’ made it possible for me to store 
and preserve the strength and flavor 
of the hay. 

The four horsepower gas engine is 
indispensable as a labor saver on my 
farm. From a line shaft, it spins a 
wood saw that makes cutting wood a 
real pleasure. It runs a_ crusher, 
grinding all kinds of feed, making 
cow feed of corn cobs, velvet bean 
hulls and cotton seed mixed, equal 
parts. 

A corn sheller with a capacity of 
one bushel in two minutes is turned, 
while the grindstone is whirled at a 


[= writing of my experience with 


rapid rate sharpening the farm tools. 
Water is forced with a pump from 
a well 190 feet deep into a tank 30 
feet high, from which I run pipes to 
barn, dwelling, garden and pasture, 
watering 30 head of cattle and 50 
head of hogs at one-fourth the ex- 
pense of watering by hand. At the 
same time water is being pumped, 
the washer and wringer are cleaning 
the clothes, saving my wife much 
hard labor. 

Before many. months I hope to in- 
staH.a dynamo.and make my lights 
while the water is being pumped. 

No farm is complete without a can- 
ning machine to. save-the surplus 
fruits and vegetables for market and 
winter use. Ours is a small one used 
on the stove, but amply- large for al- 
most any farm. 

Improved farm tools make farming 
a real pleasure and at the same time 
more profitable. They will help keep 
the boys on the farm and raise farm- 
ing to a higher plane. To keep abreast 
of the times improved implements 
must be used, else farmers. become 


roller bearings and depth regulators, 
and various sizes and shapes of at- 
tachments which are adapted to all 
kinds of work, such as making cotton 
beds at one passage, cultivating and 
plowing up peanuts. For two years I 
have planted my corn in five-foot rows 
and this allows metogo between the 
rows after corn is too tall to strad- 
dle. The singletrees are taken off 
and short ones substituted. 

The manure spreader is one of the 
implements which does a hard, disa- 
greeable job in a short time and a 
good deal better than is possible by 
hand. 

My latest addition to my lot of im- 
plements is a hay tedder. Not being 
able to do a great deal of heavy work 
and with extra help unavailable, I 
found the tedder enabled me to cure 
my hay when I could not have done 
it without. 

I hired a binder last summer to cut 
my grain, and intend to do so again 
this year, as it saves more and better 
grain and does it promptly. 

One of the biggest labor savers I 
use is a hay carrier with slingsto carry 
hay, etc., into the barn. I put corn 
from shock, peanuts from stack, etc., 
into barn with it, and then cut up the 
corn on rainy days. I also put wheat 
and oats in the barn and thresh from 
the barn by feeding through a shute 
onto-.the thresher table. The straw 
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Two Farm Helps—The. Boy and the Typewriter 
Young Ralph Tilghman, Kenton, Tenn. 


bankrupt. Too many farmers are 
economizing on labor-saving tools to 
their own hurt. They walk behind 
a mule a whole half day through the 
plowed ground to pay the drummer’s 
way over the paved streets from 
depot to town, and call the farmer 
on the riding plow a lazy man. 


IMPROVED IMPLFMENTS SOON 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


(Second Prize Letter) 


I HAVE more implements than the 
average farmer on a farm of the 
size of mine, but some of them were 
bought very cheap and the others 
were tried and found to pay for them- 
selves. 

The plow I use is the Oliver N. 23, 
two-way plow. It needs three good 
heavy horses to do good work in 
tough soil. It does beautiful work 
and leaves no dead furrows. About 
the only plowing I’ve found that it 
doesn’t do well is turning under tan- 
gled vines, such as vetch and rank 
peavines. This would be remedied by 
using a rolling coulter. I use a join- 
ter, which is a valuable attachment 
for turning under any trash, weeds, 
etc. 

After the plow comes the Clark 
double-action cutaway harrow, which 
does fine work. The objection to it 
is the difficulty of oiling. By using 
this harrow both before and after 
plowing the land can be gotten in ex- 
cellent condition. Then follows the 
spike-tooth harrow (3 sections) or 
plank drag or roller, as necessary. 

After crops are planted I use the 
spike-tooth harrow before they come 
up and the same and the weeder after 
they come up, and.before they are 
large enough to cultivate. I have a 
No. 76 Planet Jr. cultivator, with 





is taken from the tail of the thresher 
and carried back into the barn. 

Another “Jack of all trades” is a 
four and one-half horsepower gaso- 
line engine mounted, with saw rig at- 
tached. This runs a saw, feed cutter, 
thresher, fanning mill, etc. When 
building a new barn we rigged up a 
Swing saw and cut all framing by 
power, thereby saving a lot of time 
and hard work, and getting some fun 
also. 

I have used an eight-disk fertilizer 
grain drill for several years, and have 
had little trouble with winter killing 
since using it. I also get better 
stands with fewer seeds. 

Another fine machine I use is a No. 
13 Cyclone feed cutter, with home- 
made elevator. I like the work this 
does better than either the knife cut- 
ter or shredder, that is, for corn. It 
both cuts and splits. My corn is cut 
with a home-made sled drawn by one 
horse, the knife being a piece of old 
cross-cut saw. J. F. HUNTER, 

Arcola, N. C. 


THE SELF BINDER A GOODe. 
INVESTMENT 


(Third Prize Letter) 


WHEN I bought my present binder 
I had 12 acres in grain. My three 
boys (the oldest not 18 andthe young- 
est 12 years old) and I were working 
our farm. Cradling was too hard 
work for us, and if we depended on 
hiring extra labor for the harvest we 
were at the mercy of day hands and 
likely to lose part of our grain. I 
bought a binder and in one day our 
grain was in shock. The next day we 
were back at work in our crop, no 
time lost, our grain saved. We are 
now independent of hired help. 

That binder has cut six crops, rang- 
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ing from 12 to 30 acres, and has not 
cost one cent for repairs. Whenever 
necessary to: leave in the field over 
night it is covered up with a large 
canvas. No one has ever driven it 
but myself or my sons. You see it is 
likely to last us a life time. 

Just so with other implements. Al- 
though we only work a small farm, I 
find it pays to own a drill, stalk cut- 
ter, mowing machine, hay rake, disk 
harrow, spike-tooth harrow, plows, 
cultivators and planters. When we 
want to use an implement we know 
it is in the tool shed ready for use, 
and we do not have to hunt around 
over two or three farms to find what 
we want. 

At first thought the amount invest- 
ed in implements seems large, but 
when you think of the ease with 
which we do our work, and the satis- 
faction of knowing just when and 
how we can do it, is not the money 
well invested, and could it be invested 
better? W. D. NELSON, 

Hephzibah, Ga. 





Nothing Ahead of the Disk Harrow 


IRST of all, after the farmer has 

bought such tools as one and two- 
horse plows, double shovel, and the 
common drag harrow, he should pur- 
chase a disk harrow, even if he is 
compelled to borrow the money to buy 
same. There is nothing ahead of it 
for pulverizing a good seed bed—es- 
pecially in turf land. 

I also use a disk cultivator, which is 
a good tool for bedding land for cot- 
ton or corn in low lands, because you 
can make a bed as high as you like, 
or only raise the bed above a level. 
The disk cultivator is good to bar off 
small plants, as well as dirting them 
later on. I also use a wheat drill and 
a binder to cut the wheat when ripe. 

Every farmer should keep a good 
portion of his farm sowed to clover, 
peas and grass. I keep a mower and 
rake to take care of the hay crop. 

Last, but not feast, let the farmer 
keep his tools housed when not in 
use. ROBIN YALE, 

McKenzie, Tenn. 





A Hint for Demonstration Agents 


HAD a striking illustration a few 

days ago of the wisdom of the 
county farm demonstration agent 
keeping a good supply of bulletins on 
hand for free distribution. It was at 
Monroe, where the representative of 
a nursery was delivering fruit trees, 
one hundred of which had been sold 
as making an acre orchard. T. J. W. 
Brown, the live agent for that county, 
at once distributed to cash purchas- 
ers two Government bulletins: “The 
Apple and How to Grow It,” and “The 
Family Orchard and How to Care for 
It.” Mr. Brown keeps on hand a full 
supply of bulletins and takes pleas- 
ure in distributing them from his of- 
fice in the courthouse.—J. F. F. 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 











You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given: while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farm- 
er at prices mentioned. 


From United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 623—Ice Houses and 
the Use of Ice on the Dairy Farm, 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 632 — Growing 
Peaches—Pruning, Renewal of Tops, Thin- 
ning Inter-planted Crops, and Special prac- 
tices. 

Bulletin No. 147—The Effect of the Cattle 
Tick Upon the Milk Production of Dairy 
Cows. 

Bulletin No, 159 
Series. ‘ 

Bulletin No. 1683—A Field Test for Limes 
sulphur Dipping Baths, 

State Publications 
Missouri Experiment Station, Columbia, Mo. 

Bulletin No. 120—Rations for Breeding 
Ewes; Circular No. 71, Shock Corn for Sil- 
age; Circular No. 72, Silage for Horses and 
Mules, 

Pennsylvania Experiment Station, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
131—The Use of Lime On 





Soils of the Sassafras 


Bulletin No, 
Land, 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer,send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to gub- 
scribe, 
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POWER FOR THE FARMER 


A Consideration of the Sources of Power—How to Know, Buy and 
Operate Gasoline Engines and Tr actors—The Machine Power Man 


a Thinking Man 





By Albert M. Salley, Orangeburg, S. C. 


sion the consideration of the forms 

of labor-saving machinery other 
than those which furnish power— 
“prime movers,” we may call them. 
The three principal sources of power 
for use on farms are the steam en- 
gine, the internal combustion engine, 
and the electric motor. The last is 
available only to those farmers who 
live near a city or a power plant, or 
who have their own electric power 
plant on the farm. Electric power is 
the most convenient of. the three 


[ sion i leave out of this discus- 


forms to use, and is always instantly © 


available. Its use on farms is at pres- 
ent very limited, however, and except 
for stationary machines requiring 
light power, it will probably not cut a 
large figure in farm power production 
in the South for several years to 
come. 

Steam has its place on the large 
plantation, where the ginnery, the 
sawmill, or the grist mill are operated 
for days or weeks at a stretch. Steam 
power means a considerable outlay of 
money for boiler, engine, and fittings, 
for their proper installation, for suit- 
able buildings and water supply, not 
to mention the item that a supply of 
coal or good dry wood must be kept 
constantly on hand. A steam boiler 
is capable of enormous destruction, 
and should be intrusted to no one but 
a competent steam engineer. In its 
place, and properly handled, steam is 
a perfectly satisfactory power; but it 
is not suited to the average farm, or 
to the average farmer. 


Gasoline Engines Most Popular 


Y FAR the most popular form of 

farm power is the internal combus- 
tion engine, which may be had in any 
size, from one-half horse-power to 50 
or 60, for farm use, and which may 
burn gasoline, kerosene, or some oth- 
er of the petroleum derivatives. The 
most popular farm sizes are from two 
to eight horse-power, and the most 
commonly used fuel is gasoline. Ker- 


—osene is usually cheaper; but the na- 


ture of the fuel and the nature of the 
engine using it should both be thor- 
oughly understood by the operator 
before he attempts to put the engine 
to regular use. Kerosene, at normal 
temperatures, does not form vapor, as 
does gasoline; and in order to be 
quickly ignited in an engine cylinder 
it must first be broken up into a fine 
mist, heated, and highly compressed 
within the cylinder. Under certain 
conditions, where a rather large en- 
gine, say 15 to 40 or 50 horse-power, is 
pulling a heavy load for a considera- 
ble length of time, kerosene gives as 
good satisfaction as gasoline. Trac- 
tors, pulling heavy gang-plows all 
day, get good results from it, and 
where a ginnery is run for days at a 
time, and the engine never allowed to 
get cold, kerosene should be a satis- 
factory and economical fuel. 

Theoretically, a gallon of kerosene 
is capable of producing more energy 
than a gallon of gasoline; in practice, 
however, I doubt if there is much gain 
in power from using kerosene. AlI- 
though engines regularly manufactur- 
ed.to burn gasoline can be altered in 
such manner as to permit of their us- 
ing the heavier fuel, no change 
should be made until careful inquiry 
has established the fact that the 
change would be advantageous on the 
type of engine in question. 

For small engines and for short 
runs, gasoline will probably be for 
some years the best fuel. All kero- 
sene engines must be started on 
“eas.” 

In purchasing gasoline or kerosene 
engines, the farmer should try to 
learn all the facts before deciding 
on which to buy. Too many men have 
the habit of skimming through a doz- 
en catalogs without giving much 


thought to any, and then deciding in 
disgust that they: know less than they 
did when they began. Read each mak- 
er’s claims carefully, and note the 
things he mentions, and that the 
next maker is silent about. Compare 
specifications and the power claimed 
for each size. Do not dismiss any 
point because you do not understand 
it; keep at it till you do understand, 
remembering that there is nothing 
about a gasoline engine that a man 
of average intelligence can not mas- 
ter. Decide on the size best suited 
to your purpose, and allow a good 
margin for overloading. No gas. en- 
gine should be run continuously .at its 
full capacity. If it takes two horse- 
power to pull your lighting dynamo, 
buy a four horse-power engine. The 


On many portable engines doing se- 
vere duty,-and on all tractors, the 
cooling- water is circulated-around the 
cylinders and through some sort of 
radiating device by means of a pump. 
This system uses a minimum amount 
of water, and gives efficient cooling 
but the water must be replenished 
occasionally. 

As a general rule, choose the en- 
gine that has the least “junk” attach- 
ed to it. Look for clean design, 
strong, simple parts, and operating 
parts that can be easily removed and 
replaced when they become worn: 
Bright colors may catch your -eye, 
but they may also cover up cheap 
material. 

The farmer, in locating his power 
plant, should endeavor to place it 
where it can serve the greatest num- 
ber of uses. For instance, one 15 
horse-power engine might be so plac- 
ed as to drive a ginnery, grist mill, 
wood saw, grain thresher, saw mill, 
fertilizer mixer, and other machinery, 
with a minimum amount of belting 
and shafting. It is not always possi- 
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which should be kept in readiness for 
use on call of any of the owners. 

Comparatively few Southern farm- 
ers, unless several purchase codpera- 
tively, can afford to own a farm trac- 
tor of sufficient power to make it a 
paying investment. The buying of a 
piece of machinery that calls for an 
outlay of $2,000 or more should be 
delegated to an expert on such mat- 
ters. There are too many six-ton col- 
lections of junk being sold to ignor- 
ant farmers as tractors. The tractor- 
building industry is just getting on its 
feet, and is still feeling its way, me- 
chanically speaking. Witness the 
many. huge, cast-iron, single-cylinder, 
30 and 45 horse-power propositions 
that are even yet being unloaded on 
the farmer who has the money to pay 
for them. 

To begin with, a single cylinder gas 
engine has no place in the tractor’s 
make-up. Bolted down to a solid con- 
crete foundation, the single-cylinder 
is all right.. Mounted horizontally on 
the unsteady frame of a moving trac- 
tor, with heavy piston moving rapidly 
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THE LITTLE GIANT OF MODERN DAYS 


“ "THERE were giants in those days.” There are giants in these 

days also, if we will only look around us.and observe them. 

One of the handiest of these modern-giants is the gasoline engine or 

The giants of old were supposed to be very large and 

able to do the work of five or six ordinary.men. 
giant will not only do the. work of several men but of several 

horses as well. He will run your separator, turn your churn, saw - 
° your wood, pump your water, cut. your fodder, 

KMD MRR “srind your corn, plow your land and many other | 
= The ancient giants were troublesome, 

hard to manage, and great eaters. 

giant is tractable, always handy, always ready 

and willing to work, never gets tired, never runs 

away when you want him most. 

very little expense. A drink of gasoline, or kero- 

\\ sene, when he is thirsty, and a little oil is all. he 

needs, and that only while he works. 

giant isa handy thing to have around, for at 

a touch you can rouse him to life and activity, 

ready to do your slightest bidding—Thomas Owen. 


This modern . 


The modern 
He is kept at 


Such a 


From Kansas Farmer 








longer life of- the engine will be 
worth the difference. If it takes 10 
horse-power to pull a certain gin, buy 
a 15 horse-power rig;if it takes 25, 
buy not less than 39. 

Gas engines are cooled either by air 
or by water; probably 99 out of every 
100 are water-cooled, the field of the 
air-cooled motor being limited to sit- 
uations where smail power is wanted 
for short periods, say an hour or less. 
Small engines for pumping water, 
churning, etc., may be of air-cooled 
type, but they must never be over- 
loaded, or under-lubricated. Cylinder 
oil is the very life of an air-cooled en- 
gine. 

Of the- water-cooled types, three 
systems are in use: tank-eooled, hop- 
per-cooled, and circulation cooled. 
While each employs some form of 
tank, the first form has the tank sep- 
arate from the cylinder, and uses a 
large volume of water. This form is 
best for all permanently placed en- 
gines, and will give little trouble. The 
hopper-cooled type has the water- 
jacket extended upward in the form 
of a reservoir, and for short runs 


and not too heavy a load is perfectly. 


satisfactory. The evaporation of the 
water carries away the excess heat. 


ble, or advisable, to drive all of the 
machines on a farm from one central 
power plant. It would be foolish to 
start up a 20 horse-power engine to 
operate a pump that could be driven 
with ease by a three-quarter horse 
power pump engine. 

Again, there are jobs,» such: as 
shredding stover and silage, thresh- 
ing: grain, and so on; ‘that must bé 
done at different places about the 
farm, where the central power plant 
would not be available. Power for 
such work had best be hired. Under 
no conditions should the farmer make 
the mistake of buying a large, single- 
cylinder portable gasoline engine 
and of attempting to operate his per- 
manently placed machinery with it, 
for the convenience of having power 
at more than one place. Heavy port- 
able engines soon shake themselves to 
pieces, and may be a constant source 
of dissatisfaction to the operator. 

Perhaps the best solution of the 
problem of portable power for thresh- 
‘ing, etc., is for several farmers in a 
community to subscribe a few hun- 
dred dollars each, and buy a portable 
outfit, or, better still,.a tractor. -A 
competent engineer should be given 
the exclusive handling of this rig, 


back and forth, and with a thousand 
pounds of flywheels to keep it run- 
ning, the huge one-lung engine of the 
average tractor is certainly a mon- 
ster of destruction, racking the heavy 
machine’s joints with its great weight, 
and causing constant breakages from 
the effects of its vibration. The sin- 
gle-cylinder develops less power in 
proportion to its weight than any en-. 
gine of more than one cylinder. Its 
power impulses are less frequent, and 
the consequent wear and tear on the 
driven parts is greater. 

Engines of two cylinders are light- 
er, their moving parts are balanced, 
and they give a more steady pull. The 
lightest, most compact, the smooth- 
est-pulling, and most powerful engine 
in proportion to its weight is the 
four-cylinder, of the type used in four 
out of every five automobiles. The 
only argument.in favor of the one- 
cylinder is its simplicity; and this 
falls flat before the dozen or more 
superiorities of the four. That added 
cylinders do not mean added difficul- 
ties is amply proved by the fact that 
there is not now a one or two-cylin- 
der automobile on the market, and 
that sixes and even eights are every- 
- (Concluded on page 30, this issue) 
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How Many 
Hides Has a Cowr 


Sole leather is not adapted to soft, tufted upholstery 
of automobiles and furniture. — 

Hides must be split into thin sheets to produce uphol- 
stery leather. ; 

The two lower, fleshy, grainless sheets are coated, 
embossed and sold as ‘‘genuine leather.’”? That is why 
much “eather” upholstering cracks, rots and peels so 


quickly. 
MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


For Furniture 
fs Guaranteed Superier to Coated Splits 


Fabrikoid is used by leading makers of automobiles, 
buggies and furniture, with entire satisfaction. 

It is the ideal material for recovering your couches, 
davenports, dining chairs and Morris chairs. | 

If there is no dealer in your vicinity, we will sell you 

by mail. : 

Small Sample Free. Large sample (18x25 inches) 
50c. postpaid. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO.,, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto, Canada, 


Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid on sale by John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia; McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh; J. & H. Phillips, Pittsburgh; John 
Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Brer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; Palais Royal, 
Washington, D. C.; Stewart & Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. Eaton & Co., To- 
ronto and Winnipeg; Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 621 Broadway, New York, 
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PURE IRON COFFIN NAILS: 
UNHARMED BY RUST AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS 


N the 6th of November, 1792, when George Washington had been 
i O elected President for his second term, one of the veterans of the 
5 Revolutionary Army was buried in the Cemetery at Fort St. Clair, 
Ohio. .One hundred years later, within a day or two of the election of 
Grover Cleveland, this grave wasopened. The nails which had been used 
in making the box were found to be as good as new. Chemical analysis 
showed that they had not rusted out because they were made of iron that 
was 99.83 per cent pure,—containing hardly more than a trace of Manganese, 
Sulphur and Copper. 


ARMCO inccriron CULVERTS 


are made of iron even purer than tiese nails, 
every sheet or plate being guaranteed to be 
at least 99.84 per cént. Pure Iron, and the 
average actual purity being over 99.87 per 
cent. It contains altogether not more than 
12 to 16 one-hundredths of one per cent. of 
Manganese, Sulphur, Copper and all the 
other impurities which cause steel and ordi- 
nary iron to rust ina short time to complete 
failure. Properly installed, these culverts 


give service for an immensely long period, 
and this without any repairs or attention. 

It is because of their Lasting Quality, their 
strenzth end coughness and their adaptabili- 
ty to the requirements of highway construc- 
tion and mainten ince that road builders and 
engineers evcrywhere are now specifying 
Armco Culverts with the triangle trade-mark 
on every section. Look for this brand on the 
culverts that go into your highways. 


Write him. 





There is a manufacturer in your vicinity. 





























APi 


FORCULVERTS, FLUMES, CISTERNS, SILOS, TANKS, ROOFING AND SIDING. 
Hizhest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured—strong, rigid, durable, reasonable} 
in cost. APOLLO Formed Roofing and Siding Products are sold by weight by lead-} = 
ing dealers. Accept nosubstitute. Write to-day forfree ‘Better Buildings” booklet, |? ; 
contzining plans and information of value to every farmer and owner of buildings, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bullding, P 















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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ARE YOU PROPERLY CARING 
FOR YOUR MACHINERY? 


The Best of Implements Soon Be- 
come Worthless Without the Own- 
er’s Careful Attention—Ideas On 
Housing and Repairing 


HAT a story of development 

there lies between the sickle and 
the modern twine binder that is in 
use all over the world today! Almost 
all of our agricultural progress has 
come along with this gradual change 
from the crudest type of grain har- 
vester to the perfected, light-running, 
handsome machine, which—pulled by 
three good horses is enabled to cut, 
bind and lay in windrows, ready for 
the shockers, from 10 to 14 acres of 
grain per day. 

But with all of this development 
and multiplying of farm tools and ma- 
chines has come the need for an ever 
expanding mental equipment for the 
farmer. More brains were required 
to properly handle the old side rake 
reaper than went into the handling of 
the sickle or cradle. 

I feel sometimes that machinery 
has come rather faster than we as 
farmers were prepared to make the 
very best use of it; that we have fail- 
ed in the fullest sense to realize that 
“to whom much is given much will 
be required”; and that a high-class 
machine requires a high-class man 
for its proper care. 

1 am led to believe this from the 
fact that all over the country we find 
high-class machines, like grain har- 
vesters, drills, hay loaders, ete., (ma- 
chines that to do first-class, economi- 
cal work require to be in the best 
possible order) standing out in the 
sun and rain; or at best being pushed 
under a lfeaky-roofed shed. These are 
delicate machines and the treatment 
that would do little harm to an all- 
steel Acme harrow or even a steel 
smoothing harrow, will put them out 
of business within a short time. 

When the grain binder is ready to 
store—as soon as the harvesting is 
finished—we find it a good practice to 
oil all bearings thoroughly with a 
heavy oil; take out the canvas eleva- 
tors and—after they have been thor- 
oughly cleaned of all straw or grain 
heads, that might induce mice to run 
over them—hang up by the buckles in 
a dry place, and place them high 
enough so the ends will not touch on 
the floor. This will insure against 
rotting of the canvas or cutting by 
mice; and the thoroughly oiled bear- 
ings will be free from rust and in con- 
dition to run smoothly—which means 
easily—when harvest time 
again. 

Of course all farmers—who are cul- 
tivating level or moderately rolling 
land—that haven’t two-horse cultiva- 
tors, will have this labor-saving ma- 
chine before time to start cultivating 
the increased acreage of corn and soy 
beans that it seems wise to plant the 
coming spring. They will then be in 
shape to keep up and ahead of their 
work, and this is always a very satis- 
factory and profitable condition. to 
get into. 

The cultivators that are now stored 
in the tool houses had best be looked 
over carefully; and if any pieces of 
wire are found doing service for a 
broken casting, a new casting had bet- 
ter be secured at once and bolted in 
place. Then if the shovels have be- 
come blunt with much use order new 
sets and have the machine when 
ready for use in the same good condi- 
tion as when it came to the farm. 

No tool. will ever take the place of 





comes 


| the pains that are one of the prime 
| requisites of a good farmer; 


for the 
business end of farming will always 
require brains for its handling. But 
good reliable farm tools, on farms 
where the fields are in fairly good 


| condition—in this day of increasing 
| competition—are a necessity to the 


man who would do his duty by his 
family and himself; for such tools en- 
able- him to multiply himself in the 
handling of modern farm work. 

And multiplying oneself is what the 
world terms success. This thing good 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


machines will do under average con- 
ditions; or perhaps I had best say 
under conditions as handled by the 
average man. 

Then when we take the man of the 
greater caliber—he who makes ideal 
conditions under which machines op- 
erate—this man multiplies himself 
again; for he by his brain work has 
made it possible for the good ma- 
chine to do better than its average 
work. So in the end we are bound to 
admit—what we all know to be true 
on the farm as elsewhere—that the 
human brain trains into the greatest 
of all machines if given a chance. 


A. L. FRENCH. 





Our Monthly Economy 
Sermon 











1.—Get That Money Out of the Fence 


Corner! 

OME time ago we quoted the fol- 

lowing from a contemporary: 

- Dae while riding 
along the road our surprise may 
be imagined when we discovered 
$40 lying half hidden by weeds 
and briars in Farmer Jones’ fence 
corner. It had evidently been ly- 
ing there all fall and winter, and 
was rapidly becoming unrecogniz- 
able because of exposure to the 
weather. We were the more amaz- 
ed at the sight when we remem- 
bered that Jones is not generally 
considered a wealthy man, and 
that last fall, to pay his debts, he 
had to sacrifice his cotton at six 
cents a pound. The $40 we refer to 
was in the form of a riding culti- 
vator purchased less than a year 


e ~ ” 
ago. 


other day 


We wonder how many Farmer 
Joneses a census of the Cotton States 
would reveal. 

Certainly while we are urging the 
use of more improved farm imple- 
ments the time is appropriate for 
stressing the necessity for their bet- 
ter care. Paint, oil and housing are 
the three things required. 

II.—Quit Pouring Your 

Through a Sieve 
HAT’S exactly what we are doing 
when we purchase every year 
$100,000,000 worth of commercial fer- 
tilizers and then pay little or no at- 
tention to soil conservation, letting 
the cream of our lands wash away, 
never to return. The curse of the 
agricultural South is soil erosion— 
barren, gullied hillsides that never 
knew the blessings of. a carpet of 
green in winter; overflowing streams, 
yellow and red with the very heart’s 
blood of our fields and farms. 

There has never been and never 
will be a rich farmer on poor land; 
there has never been and never will 
be a successful farmer who does not 
make soil conservation and soil build- 
ing his primary business. On the cul- 
tivated fields there are two essentials 
to this end: (1) a growing crop on 
the land every month in the year, and 
(2) broad, cultivated terraces on the 
rolling acres. Whatever his crops, 
the farmer who, carefully and con- 
sistently, looks to these primary re- 
quirements will have laid an endur- 
ing foundation on which to build a 
permanently prosperous agriculture. 

IlI.—Stop Burning Your Money 

EBRUARY and March are the 

months when the air over our 
farms is hazy with the smoke from 
burning cotton and corn stalks and 
grass—matter containing valuable 
plant food and humus-forming mate- 
rial. 

Where a farmer grows 10 bales of 
cotton and burns his stalks he is de- 
liberately destroying 380 pounds of 
nitrogen, or the fertilizing equivalent 
of more than 50 sacks of cottonseed 
meal. Where corn stalks, grass and 
straw are burned, the losses are little 
less. 

What would you want to do to a 
man who set fire to one of your out- 
buildings and burned several tons of 
costly fertilizers? Yet, if you persist 
in burning over your fields, “thou art 
the man.” 


Money 
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DonuGE BROTHERS MoTorR CAR 


A Moderate Priced Car of Unusual Qualifications 


Dodge Brothers have manufactured the 


vital parts for more than 500,000 motor 
cars. 


They have manufactured as many as 225,000 
sets of motor car parts a year. 


This means millions of pieces, large and 
small. 


They have established costs on every piece, 
every part, every operation. 


They know to the fraction of a cent, the 
most and the best it is possible to get out 
of men, material and machinery. 


Naturally, therefore, the element of ex- 
periment does not enter into the con- 
struction of Dodge Brothers’ car. 






It is reasonable to suppose, for instance, 
that Dodge 
Brothers, ac- 
customed to 
cutting as 
ma niy as 
34,000 gears 
a day, should 
know how to 
produce good 
gears. 





A plant accus- 
tomed i to 
heating and 
forging 300,000 
pounds of 
steel a day 
should cer- 
tainly know something of the science of 
handling steel. 

They have brought to bear upon the con- 
struction of their car, everything that 
tends to produce value — extraordinary 
experience; immense production capaci- 
ty; complete financial independence. 


Unerring Accuracy Characterizes 
Dodge Brothers’ Work 


The car is marked by that rigid insistence 
upon unerring accuracy, which is recog- 
nized as. the chief characteristic of all 
Dodge _Brothers’ work. 


Ordinary good practice has not been good 
enough—in every detail you will find the 
exceptional. 


You will encounter many features which 
exceed your expectations—never one that 
falls below them. 


Your enthusiasm over one feature has 
scarcely subsided before you discover 
that another, and then another, reaches 
the same high plane. 


Not a detail in the car was determined 
simply by precedent or custom—the one 
thought was to see how much value 
Dodge Brothers could give by getting the 
utmost out of their’ manufacturing ex- 
perience and equipment. 


You are almost sure to ask yourself how 
it is possible to incorporate such quality 
at so moderate a price. 


The answer is furnished by the extraordi- 
nary experience and equipment enjoyed 
by Dodge Brothers and to which we have 
just referred. 


Examine The Car 
Item By Item 


It will interest you to scan the specifi- 
cations, item by item, and see if you can 


conceive how the material, the design 
or the manufacturing practice could be 
improved. 


You will find such vital parts as the springs 
and the gears made from chrome vana- 
dium steel. 


This has several valuable results. 


Because of the strength of chrome vana- 
dium steel, the leaves in the springs are 
thinner than those ordinarily used, and 
it is possible to use more of them. 


These leaves are self-lubricating. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 


The net result is maximum strength, with 
maximum resiliency. 


Again, this generous use of light, strong, 
costly steels makes unsually light weight 
—the shipping weight being approxi- 
mately 2,200 pounds. 





General Specifications 


UNIT POWER PLANT— STEERING GEAR—Ir- 
Aluminum Cone reversible, of | worm, 
Ghaten—-1. eather-faced. — F saa sector type— 

t 

MOTOR—Four - cylinder, w oak. 7 _ 
cast en b’oc with re- 

SPRINGS — All. Chrome 
Vanadium steel, self 


. le lubricating. 
Water Cooled. Cen- 





trifugal Pump. 
RADIATOR—Tubular 
Type. 


LUBRICATION —Splash 
and force feed 

de TENSION MAG- 
NETO—W aterproof. 
Eisemann. 

GASOLINE evar ee ~~ 
Pressure fee 15- 
anes tank ius on 


INSTRUMENT BOARD 
—Carries Jones 60-mile 
Speedometer, driven 
from transmission, gas- 
oline air pressure 
Pump; ga:oline air 
pre-sure gauge; oii 
pressure gauge; mag- 
neto switch; current 
indicator; lighting 
switch ; carburetor ad- 
justment; glovelocker 
and dash lamp. 

ORIVE—Left side; cen- 
ter control. 


STARTER GENERATOR 
—Single unit. 12-volt, 
40-amp. Battery. 

TRANSMISS!ON—Selec- 
tive. sliding gear type 
—three speeds forward 
and reverse. Chrome- 
Vanadium steel gears, 
heat-treated. 

REAR AXL E—Full* 
floating. .Removable 
cover plate to give 
access to differential. 

TIMKEN BEARINGS 
thryout, including 
wheels and‘ differential. 

Ss. R. 0. BALL BEAR- 
INGS in clutch and 
transmission. 


FENDERS — Exception- 
¢- %, handsome oval 
esign. 


RUNNING BOARDS 
AND FOOT repens 
—Wood, lin 
covered and éhominasns 
bound. 


WHEELS—Hickory, de- 
mountable rims, 32 by 
3% inches. 


TIRES — Straight side 
type—Non-skid rear. 


BODIES — Five-passen- 
ger touring and two- 
passenger road-ter. All 
steel, including body 
frame. Special enam- 
eled finish. Uphol- 
stered in genuine grain 
leather. 


WHEELBAS E—110 
inches, 


WINDSHIELD — Rain 
vision, clear vision and 
ventilating. 

TOP—One-man type, mo- 
hair covered; Jiffy cur- 
tains and 

LIGHTS—Electric: two 
head lights with dim- 
mer, tail Janip and 
dash light. 

EQUIPMENT — Electric 
horn. _ License brack- 
ets. Robe rail. Foot 
rail. .Tools. Demount- 
able rim mounted on 
rear. 

SHIPPING be had! Bo 
Approximately 00 
pounds. 

PRICE—Touring ¥ or 
roadster, $785 f. o. D. 
Detroit. 








And yet you will find that every essen- 


tial part is stout and strong and of full. 


s1ze, 


Unlooked-for Quality 
Everywhere Evident 


Every feature you examine reveals un- 


looked-for quality. 


The leather used in the upholstery is of 
selected stock—real grain leather. 


The tufting is deep and soft; -the filling 
natural curled hair. 


The full floating rear axle seems to 
stand out as an extraordinary value, 
until you discover other values equally 
important—as for instance, the Timken 
bearings thruout; the S. R. O. ball 
bearings in the clutch and_ transmis- 
sion; the single 
unit starter-gen- 
erator; the Eise- 
mann water- 
proof magneto; 
the fact that in 
direct drive no 
transmission 
gears are engag- 
ed or in motion; 
the exclusive use 
of drop forgings 
and drawn work 
instead of cast- 
ings; the perfect 
stream line body; 
the specially de- 
signed oval 
fenders; the one man type top, etc, etc. 





You will find not merely a few refinements, 
but the highest form of refinement at 
every point, even to minor details. 


An example of this is the beauty and 
completeness of the black enamel in- 
strument board with its equipment of 
oil gauge, battery gauge, gasoline pres- 
sure gauge and pump, carburetor adjust- 
ment, speedometer, dash light and switch- 
es—all. nickeled. 


In Action The Car Is 
Even More Impressive 


Some of the concealed quality might. be 
lost upon you if it were not immedi- 
ately revealed in the way the car handles 
itself. 


There is no mistaking the ease with which 
it gets under way—the gliding sensation 
which bespeaks not merely power in 
plenty, but beautiful balance and ‘an 
equitable distribution of weight. 


The specifications, in one sense of the 
word, speak for themselves. 


But how good the car is, not even the qual- 
ity indicated by these specifications can 
show. 


You: cannot really know until your foot 
has pressed the accelerator. 


Instantly you will realize that here is de- 
lightful responsiveness — unusual power 
of picking up—and above all, a steadiness 
on country roads at all speeds very much 
out of the ordinary. 


The price of Dodge Brothers’ car is really 
the last thing for you to consider. 


The important thing is to realize how much 
they have given you at a moderate price. 


Dopsce BROTHERS ..ceturr DETROIT 
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At Peanut Planting Time 
At Peanut Picking Time 


Benthall Machines Save Money 


For years Mr. Benthall has made a study of peanuts. He has 
) found the best way to pick them. He has now produced the 
ideal machine to plant them. 
There has long been a need for machines that would per- 
fectly plant peanuts. For peanuts are delicate seed. It 










his peanut picker as perfect as machinery can ever be, he then 

produced this planter 

For the past year or so we have been testing them in differ- 
" ent sections. Wherever used they 


The have given more even stands 

B h ll oo farmers could ever secure 
efore. 

entha Spanish peanuts  should_ be 

Peanut planted in the shell but the Vir- 

ginia variety should be shelled 

Planter and Mr. Benthall has built this 


planter toplant them just thatway. 
» Don’t be satisfied with planters 
"unsuited to handling peanuts, let 
the Benthall Peanut Plauter pay 
for itself by giving you better and 
more even s:ands 

Write now for full information. 


—s 3 


Peanut Picker’ 


The Picker of Proven Worth 


You can’t afford to feed peanuts to your hogs. Food stuff brings too high 
aprice. The peanuts must be saved. With a Benthall Peanut Picker you 
solve the problem of help. You and your boys can do the work of a hund- 
red hands—and do it better. You keep the wages. 


The Benthall requires little power, Only a fraction of what is needed to run big cylinder 
machines that crush the nuts and ruin 
the hay so that it is unfit for feed. 

The Benthall picks the nuts from 
the vines as accurately as human 
fingers—hundreds of times faster— | 
doesn’t crack the nuts—saves the 
vines, which are the equal of alfalfa 
for feed. 

The man who picks by hand pays 
fora machine over and over again 
without ever owning one. 


Dealers Wanted 


We are now appointing agents to 
handle the Benthall Planter as well 
as the Benthall Peanut Picker Write 
us today in regard to the agency for 
the machinery that is admittedly the 
— machinery for handling pea- 
nuts. 


The Benthall Machine Co. 
Dept. A SUFFOLK, VA. 

















The New Agriculture 
WRITE FOR 


THIS 
FREE 


[VERTICAL 
eae 
BOOK ‘FARMING 











For 2,000 years most far- 
mers have cultivated only 6 Da 
to8inchesofsoil. They have Sat or 
spent millions of doilars add- ; 
ing to these 6-inch farms : 
plant foods, such as potash, | 
phosphorous and lime, that j 
already lay in the subsoil 
waiting to be made availa- 
ble. 


Vertical Farming 


makes available tons per 
acre of new plant food, en- 
sures abundant moisture, and 
largely increases crop yields. Leiimazusaeums 


Dr. G. F. Bailey, Geologist at the University of Southern California, 
has prepared a reading course of instruction in soils and vertical farming. 
We have printed it in a well illustrated book. It will be mailed 


FREE ON REQUEST 


to anyone owning a farm in the United States. Get this book about soils. 
Work yorr farm to its full capacity. Know your land. Learn its compo- 
sition. Use the fertilizers nature is storing beneath your 6-inch farms. 
Send a postal request today for Vertical Farming Booklet 177-F, Be sure 
to state the acreage of the farm you own. 


DU PONT POWDER CO., 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America, 


Established 1802. Wilmington, Delaware. 








GILBERT ELLIS BAILEY, a.m.,£.m., Pb. D. 


PROW, OF GEQLOGY 





UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALRORNIA 




































When writing to advertisers say: “‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


POINTS TO GONSIDER IN BUYING FARM IMPLEMENTS 





Kind of Farming Done a Factor—Necessity for Adequate Power 
—Coéperative Ownership Best With Expensive Machinery—Tools 


Must Be Properly Cared For 


By C. K. McClelland, Experiment, Ga. 


O DO work properly, to do it on 
| time, and to do it cheaply, the 


proper implements are neces- 
sary. This is the age of implements. 
In a dairy country the first question 


| often asked an applicant for work is, 


“Can you milk?” And now the first 


| question most any place is likely to 


be, “What is your knowledge of ma- 
chinery? Can you operate and adjust 
casoline engines, drills, binders, sep- 
arators and so on?” Implements hav- 
ing been made to do certain kinds of 
work formerly done by hand, the 
farmer, to be prosperous, must em- 
ploy such implements, unless he is 
able, without them, to produce as 
cheaply as does his neighbor who 


| uses them. 


Where labor is cheap, farmers will 
always be slower to begin the use of 
machinery; in the West where labor 


i has always been higher than in the 





South, the use of machinery has be- 
come much more general. 

The type of farming largely deter- 
mines, too, what implements it is 
necessary to use. On a cotton farm, 
for example, the main implements in 
use are for tilling the soil and plant- 
ing the crop—no harvesting imple- 
ment having yet been devised that is 
satisfactory and cheap. On a diversi- 
fied farm, in addition to those needed 
on the cotton farm, would be required 
implements for handling hay, small 
grains, corn, potatoes and such other 
crops as were grown. One reason 
why cotton has so long been “king” 
in the South is because of the fact 
that no great outlay for implements 
to work the crop was needed; mil- 
lions of bales have been made in the 
past with no other implements than 


| a Georgia stock, with its several at- 


| tachments, 


and a hoe. Diversified 


| farming calls for a more varied line 


of implements and for a much greater 
outlay for the same. 


Best Results in Large, Open Fields 


| rely from the type of farming and 


the cheapness of labor, other fac- 


| tors determining or limiting the use of 


implements are the size and shape of 
the fields, whether rocky, swampy or 
stumpy, and the steepness. Machinery 
finds its best use on large fields, reg- 
ular in shape, level or gently rolling, 
well drained, and free of rocks and 
stumps. 

Given the proper implement for do- 
ing a certain piece of work and grant- 
ed that it is in correct adjustment, 
well sharpened and so on, the next 
factor determining whether or not 
one can use it economically is the 
question of adequate power. If you 
will observe your neighbors, you will 
find that those who have good teams 
as well as implements are the ones 


| who get their work done properly 


| becomes 


and on time. When the Georgia stock 
was the sole implement, the “cotton” 
mule or even a “mine” mule might be 
all right; but with the employment of 
the more varied and heavier imple- 
ments necessary on a diversified farm 
the use of mules of a heavier type 
imperative. A noted agri- 


| cultural writer and teacher, Professor 





Roberts, in one of his books, has crit- 
icised the foolishness of having “to 
sit on the plow handles and wait until 
the team accumulates enough energy 
to go another round.” As to the use 
of gas or oil tractors as sources of 
power on the farm, it is quite likely 
that these will prove economical only 


| on the larger farms and on those hav- 


ing fairly level fields. 

In diversified farming there are 
many expensive implements which 
will be useful only for a few days of 
the year and which the small farmer 
finds himself hardly able to purchase. 
Plows, harrows and cultivators, even 
mowers and rakes, are used for longer 
periods and must be privately owned; 


grain drills, binders, threshers, corn 
harvesters, silage cutters, potato 
planters and diggers, spraying outfits, 
and all the varied line of implements 
used for special crops which one in- 
dividual would use but a few days 
annually could be owned codperative- 
ly with advantage to all concerned. 

In lieu of the codperative, or 
possibly corporation ownership, it 
often happens that one man of a 
neighborhood may own an outfit for 
doing certain work and he does this 
work for a score or more of his 
neighbors at a certain figure per acre, 
per bushel, or by the job. This is es- 
pecially true of the ownership of such 
implements as have large capacities 
and require high power, such as cot- 
ton gins, grain threshers, silage cut- 
ters, and corn shellers. It requires 
some calculation on the part of the 
farmer to determine whether it is 
more profitable to own certain imple- 
ments or to hire them—to estimate 
the expense of interest, housing, in- 
surance, wear, and deterioration, as 
compared with the expense of hiring 
the implement outright if it is possi- 
ble to do so, for the few days he is 
likely to need it. The liability of the 
crop to damage—unless the imple- 
ment can be hired exactly when 
wanted—is a factor not to be over- 
looked in these calculations. 

To do our work quickly, to do it 
well, is not enough; the implement 
must also do it cheaply and the cost 
of the machine per acre fluctuates ac- 
cording to the greater or lesser num- 
ber of acres over which it is used. 
Many farmers ignore this point and 
greatly increase their cost of produc- 
tion by not giving the proper care to 
their implements. The life of an im- 
plement depends on the care which 
it receives. If the life of a binder re- 
ceiving good care is 1,000 to 1,200 acres 
over a period of 10 to 12 years, bad 
care, such as lack of oil or proper 
tightening of the parts or lack of 
shelter, may shorten its life to 600 or 
800 acres in a period of six to eight 
years, and the cost per acre will 
thereby be greatly increased—and 
this same truth applies in greater or 
less degree to the use and care of all 
implements. 

Books could be written on this sub- 
ject alone. Many implements rust out 
rather than wear out. To get the 
greatest wear possible out of an im- 
plement it is necessary to house it 
when not in use, to keep woodwork, 
and if possible the iron parts, well 
painted, to coat bearing surfaces (as 
moldboards) with a paint composed 
of Venetian red and machine or crude 
oil, to keep all parts adjusted, prop- 
erly tightened and oiled when in use, 
so that there will be as little friction 
as possible, and to move the imple- 
ment or run it at such speed as com- 
mon sense and the manufacturers in- 
dicate,andto have our seed beds so 
well prepared that a complicated har- 
vester will not be shaken to pieces in 
going over the fields. 





Wants a Million Copies Printed 


EFERRING to The Progressive 

Farmer of January 16, page 13, 
subject, “An Appeal to White Towns- 
men and Legislators”: 

I would respectfully suggest that 
about one million circular copies of 
this appeal be printed, and a half doz- 
en copies be enclosed loose in The 
Progressive Farmer to each sub- 
scriber, to be mailed by them to the 
most prominent business men in the 
community, and one each to state sen- 
ators and representatives. Space 
should be provided at- bottom of the 
circular for name of subscriber giving 
his approval and asking support of 
addressee. W. A. WOOD, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE REO SIX=_ 
The Six of » Sixty 


Jupelrro rites 
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"There is the most accessible automobile in the world~ 


THE NEW REO-The Fitth= 
The Incomparable Four 





SN 


That statement applies with equal force to the New Reo Six and to Reo 
the Fifth, “the Incomparable Four”— for in this respect all Reos are alike 


THE 3-UNIT POWER PLANT which always has been and always will be 


a feature of Reo automobiles, makes this the most accessible automobile 
in the world. 


REO ENGINEERS INSIST that the only excuse for the 2-unit chassis is 
that it is easier and cheaper for the manufacturer—while it is obviously 
less accessible and, therefore, more expensive to the owner. 


YOU KNOW THE TYPE WE MEAN —that in which the transmission is 
incorporated in a kind of annex to the motor or the rear axle in such a way 
that in order to make an adjustment or repair to one unit you must dis- 
turb two complicated mechanisms. 


A PROMINENT REO DEALER, who also handles another make of car of 
much higher price, was recently asked why it was that his repair shop was 
always full of the higher priced cars while a Reo was so seldom seen there, 
though he sold so many more Reos. 


“IT ISN’T SUCH A BAD CAR,” he replied. ‘In fact it is a mighty good 


car as cars go. But it is so inaccessible that when anything does go wrong 
it takes so all-fired long to fix it.” 


IF YOU HAVE PAID—as doubtless you have many times—a five dollar 


“repair” bill for what you felt ought to have been a five cent adjustment, 
you will appreciate that. 


“ACCESSIBILITY”—’twas a word to conjure with in ads a few years ago. 
For most of the things you did to a car in those days had to be done while 
lying on your back. So, when a designer could so arrange the units that 
you could take a more comfortable position—as kneeling or lying on your 
side!—its ‘‘accessibility” was loudly proclaimed. 


BUT WHEN THE TERM CEASED to be novel most makers dropped it. 
And then they forgot also to design the quality into their cars! 


NOT SO THE REO ENGINEERS. Several years ago the Reo chassis had 
been standardized and perfected to a point where we believed—and still 
believe—it will require no radical change for a long time to come, if ever. 


AND ALL THE EFFORTS—all the engineering knowledge of the Reo 
organization, from that time, has been concentrated on the improvement 
and the refinement of that standard Reo chassis in one direction—greater 
accessibility. 


FOR WE BELIEVE it is the paramount consideration in an automobile. 
We believe nothing so directly tends to reduce the maintenance cost of 
a car as that quality of accessibility. 


STUDY THIS FEATURE in Reo cars. You’ll find it isn’t simply an adver- 
tising phrase—it’s a fact. Go over the entire car—each unit separately 
and note the vast amount of attention and care that has been exercised in 
the direction of simplicity and accessibility. 


ANY ADJUSTMENT or repair can be made to any unit without disturbing 
any other, 


WHY REOS ARE THE ONLY CARS in which main crank-shaft as well as 


connecting-rod bearings can be adjusted without taking the motor out of 
the car. Patented feature—strongly protected. 


The New Reo the Fifth, $1050 


EVER TRY TO ADJUST your steering gear—to take up wear? Ever get 
anywhere in the attempt? Yet they all call them “adjustable.” Now, 
study the Reo steering mechanism—it’s so simple the average person never 
notices it. And owners tell us they almost forget there is one_on the car 
—so seldom does it require even the slightest attention. It’s self-adjusting 
—automatically. Accessible too—look and see if it isn’t ! 


AND, DO YOU KNOW, some makers who are now copying that “Always 
Reliable’? Reo steering gear used to laugh at it! Such is the reward of 
leadership. 


AND THAT BRINGS UP another matter—a detail of Reo policy. You 
know, the Reo engineers never adopt anything just because it is new— 
not unless it is better. Nor do they discard a feature of proven excellence 
just to supplant it with a more conventional one. 


BUT TO RETURN to our subject—Accessibility: 


Most makers seem to overlook or to ignore the fact that it’s one thing to 
assemble and adjust parts when the chassis stands stripped on the factory 
or garage floor—but it’s an entirely different matter to do it when the parts 
are covered by the body above and the drip-pan below—with immovable 
dash directly over the place which, perhaps, you most want to\reach. 


DOES THAT LAST PARAGRAPH bring up memories that are more poig- 
nant than pleasant? Thought so. Then you'll derive real joy from the 
possession of a Reo. 


AND SIMPLICITY. Don’t be deceived by a smooth-looking casting. Looks 
simple—but may conceal a mess of inaccessible gears and bearings and traps. 
Get into it and make sure. 


LOOK TO THE CLUTCH—can you get at it without taking down both motor 
and transmission—or is it hermetically sealed inside that ‘“‘simple’’ looking 
annex? 


DIFFERENTIATE between that which is really simple and that which is 
only “simple looking.” Between Accessibility with the body on—and what 
the dealer has in mind—the Accessibility of a stripped chassis—or a motor 
on a special stand. There’s a world of difference. 

AND THAT REMINDS US of another Reo cealer—one of the most success- 
ful. He advertises ‘don’t buy a Shop Service Car—buy a Road Service 
Car—Road Service built in at the factory.” é 

ASKED WHAT HE MEANT by that, he said: “When I see too much 
emphasis laid on ‘Shop Service’ in advertising a car I opine that that car 
must be so built it will need plenty of it. I have watched it and found I 
was generally right.” 

REO ROAD SERVICE—built in at the Factory—that is our strong point 
—that and simplicity and Accessibility, so that, when any adjustment or 
repair or replacement must be made you can do it easily, anywhere with 
ordinary tools—and at the slightest cost. 

ALL THE EXPERIENCE—all the ingenuity—all the skill—of the Reo 
engineers have been concentrated on this one idea for several years—sim- 
plifying design always with greater accessibility in view. 

AND WE ARE MOST PROUD of the result. Ask any Reo owner—and 
the longer he has owned his Reo the more enthusiastic will you find him. 
He will repeat the words that head this ad. 


The New Reo Six, $1385 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Reo Automobiles and Reo Motor Trucks 
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EMERSON 


Farm Tractor 


Model L—12-20 H. P. 


All-the-Year-Round Power 

For the Small Farm —stt 
| ERE isa tractor that can be 
H used to advantage on any 
| farm. It has four cylin- 
ders, two speeds forward—both 
on direct—and reverse. It is 
light, economical of fuel and built 
for work in practically every soil 
condition. It has ample power 
for pulling plows, drills, harrows, 


binders, etc., and operates the farm 
belt machinery as well. 


Simple and 
Accessible 


The Emerson Farm Tractor is built 
\for the hardest eervice. Simplest and 
istrongest gearing. Large diameter and 
sa driving wheel. Transmission runs 
in enclosed dust proof oil filled case— 
\preventing wear. ‘The operation is so 
simple that anyone can run it. Does 
more work than -horses—costs less. 
Write today for free folder illustrated in 
colors. 

Let the Emerson Farm 
Tractor Do YOUR Work 
i A SIZE FOR EVERY FARM 











Emerson Model L—4 Cylinders—2 Speeds 
Big F “20” —4 Cy s—3 Speeds 
Big Fi **30"" —4 Cylinders—3 Speeds 
Big Four “45”" —6 Cylinders—3 Speeds 











|The Emer Emerson-Brantingham | Implement ( Co. ine.) 
ah I's. Ss. iron n Street Rockford, | linois 








Planet Jrs. are the most economical farm 
and garden tools youcan buy. They are 
made the best, last the longest, and give 
the biggest results, Fully guaranteed. 


No. 11 Planet Jr. Double 
Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, 
Plow and Rake 


A single and double wheel-hoe in one. The plows 
open furrows and cover them. The cultivator teeth 
work deep or shallow. The hoes are wonderful weed 
killers. The rakes do fine cultivation. Unbreakable 
steel frame, The greatest hand-cultivating tool in 
the world, 


No. 8 Planet Jr. 
Horse Hoe 


Stronger, better made, and capable of a greater 
variety of work than any other cultivator made. 
Non-clogging steel wheel. Depth-regulator and extra- 
long frame make it run steady. Adjustable for both 
depth and width, 


72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 


Describes 55 tools, including Seeders, Wheel-hoes, 
Harrows, Orchard and Beet-Cultivators. Write pos- 
tal for it. 


SL ALLEN & co Box 1107B Phila Pa [| 





Built low— 
wide tires prevent rutting 
t draft—save work and repairs. rite for 
<=, catalog of of steel wheels and wagons 
Glectric Wheel Co., 59 Elm st. Quincy, itl. 








writing of farm tools and ma- 
chines that have been paying in- 
I write of a few that my 
have purchased that 
were not profit- 
able, for a variety 
of reasons. 

For those who 
are so unfortunate 
as to have an un- 
conquerable desire 
to plow heavy land 


ee |S writing for this once, instead of 


vestments, 


friends and I 





during the dry 
heated period, a 
roller is almost a 
MR. FRENCH necessity, and it 


is, too, a good tool for those who de- 
cide on the spur of the moment to 
change their plans, and plant a grain 
crop where it had been the intention 
to let grass remain. But for us— 
who plow, during December, all the 
land that is to be planted in any sort 
of a crop the following season; who 
prepare in the spring, withew*disk or 
Acme harrow, the frost pulverized 
soil for the spring crops; and who 
prepare with the same tools the stub- 
ble fields that are to go in fall grains 
—the roller is a tool that we had bet- 
ter have left with the dealer; for on 
our farm the tool has not service 
enough to pay interest on its cost. 

We once had a sulky plow that 
—when the weather was not so cold 
as to make riding more a punishment 
than a joy—on our level fields of clay 
loam, that were cumbered with neith- 
er stumps nor fast rocks, did fine work. 
But for the past 14 years this plow 
has been on the retired list, because 
of the ledges of lime rock that rise 
up at intervals on “Sunny Home 
Farm,” to bless the land and curse the 
plowman. 


How the Stumps Made Trouble 


T WAS agood many years ago that 

I bought a mowing machine with a 
four-foot cutter bar, and I ran the 
machine some years longer than my 
judgment sanctioned, because it seem- 
ed like a waste to discard a machine 
while in fine running order. The 
waste, however, was in using that 
small machine when my good-sized 
horses could as well pull a six-foot 
cut machine, as they have been doing 
for some years now. 


A friend bought a corn harvester 
for use in fields that were thickly set 
in fat stumps; and was sadly disap- 
pointed to find that the machine 
wouldn’t dodge around stumps with 
the same agility as a young man with 
a corn knife. He wasn’t in the same 
class, however, with the man who 
bought a $75 gasoline engine to pump 
water for a pair of horses and one 
cow. 


A young man in South Carolina 
got peeved at, his three little 800- 
pound mules because they insist- 
ed that the new twin disk plow 
was one too many disks for them. 
There was, of course, nothing at all 
wrong with the plow; it being just 
another case of a good tool out of 
place. Seventy hundred pounds of 
| horse muscle and bone would have 
handled a plow of that size all right. 
And the three little mules would have 
been the very thing to handle the 
little, light 10-inch plow, that the 
farms havingthree 1,400-pound horses. 
bought to break heavy clay land, 
when he should have had a plow 
of twice the weight—that would have 
held itself in the land and forced the 
heavy furrow over with a third of the 
labor for the plowman. 

A young friend way up in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains took me out to the 
tool hou... for the purpose of asking 
my advice as to what was the trouble 
with his two-horse cultivator that 
wouldn’t work. I told him that he 
should have invested in a big arm 








SOME IMPLEMENTS THAT DID NOT PAY 


Rightly Used, Improved Machinery May Mean Big Profits, but 
Care Must Be Exercised to See That They Are What Is Needed— 
Examples of Bad Judgment in Buying Implements 


By A. L. French, Cascade, Va. 


chair the money he put into his culti- 
vator; then he could have sat in com- 
fort and watched sheep and cattle 
graze on those hills that were so 
steep that no two-horse cultivator, or 
any other sort, should ever have been 
set to cultivating hoed crops thereon. 

Everywhere I go expensive ma- 
chines—involving in the aggregate a 
tremendous expenditure of farm capi- 
tal—are seen that are valucless, be- 


cause not adapted to the balance of | 


the farm equipment, 
of the farm, 
abrupt change of crop rotation, and 
are many times monuments to the bad 
judgment of the farmer, and pillagers 
of the family exchequer. 


the topography 


If there is a lesson that may be | 


drawn from this short article is it not 
this? 


will, under ordinary conditions, 
swer his purposes—in maintaining 
soil fertility and providing for the 
needs of his family—for many years; 
then with well balanced judgment se- 
lect tools and power adapted to one 
another and to the needs of his busi- 





ness. And then think three times, at 
least, before taking on a new ma- 
chine. 





Would Borrow Money Rather Than 
Do Without Improved Implements 


GREAT many people say, and 

truly, that it takes money to buy 
improved implements. But if their use 
is profitable, why not borrow the 
money? It would certainly pay to do 
so in a great many instances. For 
example, the first improved imple- 
ment we got was a mowing machine 
costing $40. We didn’t have the 
money, so it was borrowed and the 
mower bought. That was 10 or 15 
years ago, and I do not hesitate to 
say that it has paid for itself over 
and over again and will continue to 
do so, as it is in splendid condition 
yet. 

Being short of funds, we got an old 
rake with all the wood work rotten 
from exposure to the weather and 
remade it so it worked as good as 
new, and is still doing good work. 
Next we got an adjustable section har- 
row, which I consider a great imple- 
ment witha wide variety of uses, being 
much better and cheaper in the long 
run than the old wooden harrow. In 
1911 I got a disk harrow and disk 
grain drill with fertilizer attachment. 
These two I consider a wonderful 
team for putting in a crop of fall 
grain, saving at least half the work 
and making larger yields than the 
old method of plowing with the turn- 
plow. 

For a long time I remained skepti- 

cal about the double cultivator for 
hill land, but being jogged up so by } 
The Progressive Farmer, I decided 
to try one any way and see what it 
would do. After getting catalogs 
from different firms and reading the 
claims of each, I decided to get Sears, 
Roebuck’s “Little Jap.” 

After giving it good trial I must say 
that it surpassed my greatest antici- 
pations, doing just as good work as 
the single cultivator, worked well on 
hillsides, and did twice the work of 
the old kind, and besides all this 
there is no tiresome work about it, 
as the natural motions of the body 
keep the gangs in position, and you 
can come up at night rested and 
with a light step. 

It grieves me to see the way some 
men ruin good, high-priced imple- 
ments. I know a man who bought a 
high-priced grain drill, and when he 
finished sowing his grain, left his drill 
out all winter with acid phosphate in 
the box, and inthe spring had to cut it 
out with a cold chisel. 


Louisa, Va. S. M. SIMS, 


or are the victims of an | 


That the farmer should care- | 
fully plan for a rotation of crops that | 
an- | 
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Lowest Prices 


on Steel Shingles 


Save Money—Save Roofs 
From Fire, Rot and Rust’ 


But you must act NOW. Offer will soon be ¥ 
fio Edwards Steel Shingles now cover 

35,000 roofs. Cheaper than good wood shin- 
gles. Last five times longer. Need no after- 
care. A man with a hammer and nails can 
quickly apply them, The Edwards patented 
“Tightcote™ process prevents rot, rust, fire. 
Millions have been saved to Edwards users. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


No raw or exposed edges, Dipped in molten zine 
after they are cut. Jone. everlastingly water- 
tight through Edwards Patented ‘‘Interlocki 
Device. An Edwards roof lasts as long as 
building Insurance from lightning free under 
our $10,000 guarantee, 


Free Roof 
insurance 






















Limited 





Factory prices. Direct to you. Freight 

paid. Have a better roof, every way, and 
Save money by acting now. Offer soon gone. 
More for your money every way. Quick ac- 
tion important. Costs nothing to find out. No 
obligation. Write now—RIGHT NOW. 


Don’t Delay Writing 
Give size of roof, if possible, when you 
write. We will quote prices on entire job. 
New Bargain Circular contains prices that 
will make you gasp with wonder at savings 
they offer. Write now for Catalog No. 274 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
224-274 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE™ 
=» BOSTROM IMPROVED 











sripEING Y 
EIGHT 
is les. ; 


which has TELESCOPE. pare you to read the 
Target a quarter of a mile away. and you will 
Ditch, Tile Drain, irrigate, Terrace 
your land properly. It is used and endorsed by 
farmers from coast to coast, because it is the most 
Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 
outfit ever made for Farm Leveling work. Write 
for illustrated description of Level and details of 
our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE and then have 
your home merchant order you one from his hard- 
ware jobber on those guarantees, 








BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. “ititts'a™ 


BLACK 
HAWK 


Corn Sheller 


Most conventent, practical, effl- 
¢ cient, durable sheller made, 

Should be on yourrarm. Capacity 8 to 
14 bushels per hour. All broken or worn 
out parts replaced free. If your dealer can 
not apoars the genuine Biack Hawk I will 


Instantly fastened to box 


or barrel by two 
strong clamps. Write for’ Free book. Agents 
bere s 


- PATCH, Olarkev ile, Tennessee 


t 
Also Makes Bisck Mawk Grist Mill 
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in 16%2¢ per RO 
"26" in 14% pesLROD - 


f ( FARMERS FENCE ) 
> A2ZS STYLES 

ll Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
ul Barb Wire, Gates, Tools. Ab- 

solute FACTORY prices. 

Best quality Open Hearth 

Steel (Double Galvanized.) 
Toney back if not satisfied. 

Our catalog of fence sense 

will help you to buy right. 

It’s FREE. Write 

TIGER FENCE CO. Box H Clarksville, Tenn. 


i aa DITCHING 


Ditches. Levels 

LY Land. G 
Made Easy with 

this common sense 

farm ditcher and 

road grader. No 
; A y= or pees Noth- 
trial. Money- © “y to get out of fix. 
back guarantee, Simple-Practical, 
Price only one-fifth of big machines. Does same 
work. Soon pays for itself. Write for free book 
and factory prices. Owensboro Ditcher & Grader 
Co., Incorporated, Box 605 Owensboro, Ky. 
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wolves any season if 

a bait! kon Magic Fish Ltre. Best 
ait ever discovered for attracting all 
inds of fish. Keeps you basy My ling 

them out. Write to-day an 

to help introduce it. _ A ae 


d.F, Gregory, Dept.5 8st, Louis, Mo 
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A Sensible Program for 1915 


E HAVE all learned a lesson on 
cotton, and a lesson we have 
sorely needed for the past decade. 


Now the thing to do is to turn our at- | 


tention to raising home supplies and 
quit buying the things we can make 


at home. Any man with common | 


sense knows that we cannot plant 
cotton, buy hay for our stock to eat, 
buy large quantities of commercial 
fertilizers to make it with, and then 
take $30 a bale for it. The man who 
plants all cotton this year is just cut- 
ting his own throat. 

Livestock will be in great demand 
from now on, and I am sure that if we 
turn our attention to it we will find it 
more pleasant and a whole lot more 
profitable. But some will just jump 
into this heels-over-head and will be 
ruined. 

Start on a small scale and grow 
into the business, instead of jumping 
into it. And plant less cotton. Be 
sure to remember your stock and 
have cotton for a surplus crop, and 
not have a long account hanging to it. 

Some say not to buy any fertilizer, 
but I do not approve of this. I say 
buy less and apply it where it will be 
most profitable. Use a little under 
your cotton if necessary. But it is 
suicidal to plant more cotton than 
corn and vegetables combined. 

Now as to the advertising business, 
if you have anything to sell advertise 
it where your fellowman can have a 
chance of buying it. The majority of 
farmers are afraid of the small sums 
charged by the publications, but this 
is a false economy. Why is the mer- 


chant so successful in disposing of his | 


stock of goods? Because he lets peo- 
ple know what he has to sell. 
One important point is not to mis- 


lead people by fraudulent advertising | 


or sorry goods. You want the best 
when you buy; so does your neigh- 
bor. The Golden Rule in advertising 
is the best rule. 

The best paper to advertise in is 
the reliable farm paper—The Pro- 
gressive Farmer—a paper that cannot 
take a fraud, You cannot be hum- 
bugged if you patronize their adver- 
tisers. W. V. BRANCH, 
Fairmont, N. C. 








Georgia Chamber of Commerce Prom- 
ises Market for Crops Other Than 
Cotton 


VERY farmer who will raise staple 

food crops, like corn, oats and 
hay, may with certainty depend on 
getting a market. It is necessary that 
these products be prepared according 
to simple regulations. We will fur- 
nish these requirements to anybody 
who will inquire for them. We can 
assure the public that these markets 
can be found, and wherever parties 
are unable to do so, if they will write 
us, we will find a buyer. There is no 
reason why any man should hesitate 
to plant such crops as those above 
mentioned for fear of not finding a 
market. 


It is necesary that corn should be | 


shelled and sacked, and the sacks 
stitched, as the Western sacks are 
stitched. Wherever a solid carload 
can be had, corn may be often 
shipped in bulk, unsacked, but must 
always be shelled. Corn may usually 
be shipped from one part of Georgia 
to another in less than carloads at 
the same rate as in carloads. Hay 
must be handled in full carloads. It 
is quite necessary that the hay be 
properly cured and baled. 

It should be remembered that if the 
cotton acreage is reduced one-third, 
then about 1,700,000 acres of land in 
Georgia alone which was devoted to 
cotton in 1914 will have to be put in 
some other crops. If these acres are 
left idle, it will be necessary for the 
farm laborers to look out for jobs 
elsewhere. The number of people out 
of employment now in the towns and 
cities is alarmingly large. The. people 
who come from the farms up to the 
towns now for work will be disap- 
pointed. 

GA. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


= 
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John Deere Wheel Plows 


With Quick Detachable Shares . 
Unscrew One Nut—tThat’s All 

John Deere Wheel Plows, known the country over as 
“Quality Plows” are now fitted with John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares—an exclusive John Deere feature. 

No trouble to change shares. BHighty per cent of time 
saved. No danger of damaging share. Share is stronger— 
not weakened by bolt holes. No danger of injury to hands 
in taking share off. 


Write for beautifully illustrated free booklets on John 
Deere Wheel Plows with Quick Detachable Shares. 











| John Deere Corn Planters 


John Deere No. 999. The full variable, accurate drop 
planter. Plants two, three or four kernels as desired—all 
| you do to change number in the hill is to move foot lever. 
| Drilling distances varied and changed from hilling to drill- 
| ing made just as easily. 
| Aecurate—because it has the “Oblique Selection”? or 
natural drop,—an improvement over previous methods, 
kernels do not have to be tipped on edge to enter the cells. 
Surface of hopper bottom and openings to seed cells are 
oblique, or sloping, and the kernels naturally move toward 
and fill the cells rapidly, 


Many Improvements Make it the 
Most Accurate Planter 


All corn plates for this planter have 16 cells. Therefore; 
the same drilling distances are obtained with one plate as 
can be secured on other planters that use 8, 12 and 16 cell 
plates, and without change of plates. 

Easily detachable runners 
enable you to use Qther fur- 
row openers, if ever desired. 

Simplified check heads, 
dise marker without rope, 
and underhung reel are also 
improvements you will ap- 
preciate. Fertilizer attach- 
ment can also be furnished 
for this planter. 





John Deere No. 999 Planter 


Write us for free booklet “More and Better Corn.” It 
tells how to select and test your seed corn, how to pre- 


pare the seed bed and the gain in 


and cents by 
using an accurate corn planter. 












plements Illustrates and de- 
and How To Use TH FREE BOOK scribes the most 
complete line of farm . ells 
how to adjust and use farm tools under 
varyimg conditions. Itis a practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements worth dollars to 
you—a 168 page text book. 
It tells about John Deere Implements: Steel 
: pate cultivators and harrows; corn planters, 
ises harrowa and beet tools; farm and mountain 
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Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them 


mj John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Ilinois 








John Deere Syracuse Chilled Plows 
The Chilled Plows with Perfect Fitting Parts 


The Syracuse Chilled Plow Company has devoted over 
forty years of careful study to the proper shape of chilled 
plows, and particularly shares, in order to get proper suction 
and perfect running qualities, 


Some Superior Features 


Syracuse Chilled Plows obtain proper suction and penee 
tration. Parts are made right at the factory—they fit 
perfectly. 

Two bolts in the share instead of one—this means extra 
strength. 

Rib on back of share receives lower end of standard— 
strengthens share and standard. 


Lug on share fits snugly under edge of moldboard and 
holds the two parts closely together. 


Syracuse Combination Plows Nos. 61 and 62 


These are splendid plows for use in sandy land fairly free 
from stones or grit, or in sticky soils where good cleaning 
qualities are desired. They also work well in tame sod or 
old ground. 

Here are some special features that will appeal to the 
man who has used other chilled plows: 


1. Hardened soft-center steel moldboard. 


2. Unsurpassed chilled iron shin piece, landside 
and share. 


8. Solid steel share furnished when desired. 

4. The straight landside, flat share and wide 
throat insure a clean furrow bottom. 

5. Special high-carbon guaranteed steel beam. 

6. Two sets of body braces, making an abso- 
lutely rigid construction. 

7. Wearing parts easily removed and replaced. 

8 


. Shares have flat, thin cutting edge and will 
stay sharp till worn out, 





Syracuse No. 61 Chilled Plow 


The popularity of Syracuse Chilled Plows can be attribu- 
ted to the Syracuse policy of correct design, the very best of 
materials and the most careful workmanship. 

Write us for literature on Syracuse Chilled Plows. We 


will send it to you free. There is a Syracuse Chilled Plow 
for your soil. 





‘wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- g° 
ary grain elevators and corn shellers; hay loaders, 
stackers, sweep rakes, mowers and side-délivery 
rakes, motor hay presses;grain drills and seeders; 
full ap of {whilled ; plows; grain binders and corn 
pone ood — and volume-governing 


‘ To get this 8 book, free, state what special THE TRADE MARK OF 

implemen ou are interested or 

book as Baskoae No. X-2 “3 QUALITY MADE FAMOUS 
BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 

















and mules: 


rather have two rounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 


ing an all-corn ration.” 


Dallas, Texas. . 





COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs. Sheev and Goats, is already so well known as to 
neednocomment. But it is not so weil known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animai feeding, says. in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


“I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. 1 would 


Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad- 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


Turn Your Seed Pota- 
toes Into hs Cash 
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right —advertise 
them now. Thou- 











PAPEC ENSILAGE CUTTERS take % less power, make 
high quality silage, and elevate to unusual heights 
with ease. They outlast all others, The higher the silo and the harder 
the conditions, the more the “‘Papec”’ is needed. Capacities 3 to 30 
tons per hour, in sizes from 4¢ H. P. up. Thousands in use. Send 


postal today for free catalog illustrating and describing * “The Won- 

derful Papec.”” Your gas engine will run it. 

PAPEC MACHINE CoO., Box 21 
29 Convenient Distributing Pothts in U.8, 


Shortsville, N. Y. 








Seed Potatoes. 

f yours are 
plant home gardens this year and “live at 
home.” 


good—if you 

know they are 
Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 











i 

When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 





of all advertising it carries,” 
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Theuse of good farming tools 
is becoming more and more a 
~ settled habit with American farmers. 
The Keen Kutter trademark is 
known everywhere. It shows on the 
stableman’s fork—on the _ laborer’s 
shovel—and on the hoe, axe, scythe, 
garden fork, manure hook, potato 
hook, bush hook, ditch tool, or corn 
knife that the farmer takes with 
him to the field. 
That trade mark means that the tool 


bearing it must give satisfaction or the 
dealer is authorized to return the price. 


No. KCD40. Price $1.00. 
Hay Fork. 


Send for our Garden 
Tool Booklet No. R 1646, 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. -- E. C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 








Here’s the handy 


healing antiseptic—in powdered form; 
packed in a sifter top can—the most easily applied 
remedy for barb wire cuts, sores and wounds on stock. 
Dust the wound with enough powder to cover it—it 
soothes and heals and forms a powerful antiseptic pro- 
tection against flies andinfection. Hundreds of thous- 
ands buy this mgs A healing cm yearly. veey Send for Picture of 
inexpensive. Try it now. Your dealer can supply —_ . 
gest Horse in 


you with 
the Worll 


Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic 4 vis « sin 
Healing Powder "the giant 


of the giant Percheron 

Try th ‘nin tin (ntionitate 4 Disinfectant. Dr. LeGeers Lint Gelding, 21 hands tall, 
ry these, too: Dr. LeGear’s Dip an sinfectant, Dr. LeGear’s ini- weight 2995 Ibs. will be 

ment, Dr.LeGear’s Antiseptic Heal.ng Oil, Dr. LeGear’s Hoof Oil, etc. mailed you for only 10e. 


| Or. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 716 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. write today. 4 


REPUBLIC ENTRANCE ARCH" FENCE 
Pint A Make an Attractive 
se td Permanent Improvement 

















Special Prices to 
Churches an 
Cemetery 
Associations. 
















Every community fs interested fn th: care of the last resting piace of loved ones. and those who have charge of that 
eacred spot are nly, public Ceoeoentt they protect and it wi e Republic Ornamental Eatrance Lrch and Fence. 


These arches and fences are because and permanent. Uprights of heavy tubuler iron, connected 
with urtistic scroll work of wrought iron securely riveted, Ali galvanized er painted, as desired. 
We build arehes also for parks, private grounds, country homes, etc. Lettering in upper panel made to order without charge. 
Our Free Service Department will work out your Cemetery Fenee Problems. See your committee now and have your new 
fence and aich up by M i Day. Il d Catalog giving various designs free on request. 


REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE CO.. 














N 
47 Republic St., North Chicago, Ill. 











ILLINI Si:CCK ABSOREERS <gan~ 
FOR FORD CARS 


Save tires. Save jolts. 
Save springs. Price per 
Set of Four, $6.50. Retail 
at $12.00. Shock Absorbers 
for Heavy Cars per Set 
$15.00. Auto Tires and Oils 
at wholesale, 

A : . WILLIAMS HARDWARE CoO. 
rated will bring fine Dept. G = Streator, Hl. 


sales. Try it. 
AGEN S show zo 
i show you 
the best 
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CABBAGE PLANTS. 
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Have you any for 
sale? If so, we can 
furnish little cuts like 
the one shown here- 
with. An ad. so illus- 

















The Progressive Farmer 


ng canvassing business in the 
States. Write today to the 
largest makers of transparent handled knives 
8nd. razors for proof. A postal card will do. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 217 Bar St. CANTON, OHIO 


Save your papers and get a binder. 














Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
berhood, 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








THE IDLE MULE 


the Busier Workstock Is Kept the 
Greater the Profits—A One-crop 
System Means Mules Frequently 
Unemployed 





YEAR’S experimental work with 
work mules has just been com- 
pleted at the Pender Test Farm in 
Pender County, N. C. In this work it 
was learned that 
it cost no _ less 
than $80.30 to feed 
each work mule a 
year. Feed alone, 
which consisted of 
Acorn, cottonseed 
meal, and hay cost 
$80.30, to say noth- 
ing about. other 
expenses, such as 
interest on the in- 
vestment and de- 
preciation in the 
value of the animals. The interest on 
the amount of money tied up in each 
mule is not less than $12 a year, and 
the yearly depreciation in the value of 
each: animal is not less than $10. 
When these two extra items are add- 
ed to the feed bill, the total expense 
of keeping each animal from January 
1, 1914, to January 1, 1915, was not 
less. than $102.30: This figure, no 
doubt, very closely approximates the 
amount of money the average farmer 
of the state spends upon the average 
mule in 12 months’ time. 
This is an exceedingly heavy ex- 
pense, especially when we consider 
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time in August, almost half the time 
in, September, and a fraction over 
half the time in October. Several 
fall crops were being planted in No- 
vember, so this month was a relative- 
ly busy one, each mule working ‘200 
hours. December was an idle month 
as far as general farm work was con- 
cerned; each mule worked only ll 
days and much of this time was de- 
voted to general hauling and stump- 
ing. 

Where a one-crop system is in vo- 
gue on a farm it is not possible to 
keep the teams busy except at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. The cotton 
farmer has much work for the mules 


during the spring and part of the’ 


summer months, but when this is the 
only crop grown on the farm the 
problem of keeping the mules busy 
is a very difficult one to solve. In 
fact, it can probably be solved only 
by the introduction of additional 
crops. Making hay, growing corn, 
making pastures, both summer and 
winter, all call for extra work upon 
the part of the mule, and much of this 
kind of work can be done when the 
mule would otherwise be idle. 
DAN T. GRAY, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Ten Livestock Suggestions for 
February 
HE young animals need cspecial 
care at this season. The mature 
stock will get along without shelter 
and with scant fee1 and wken grass 
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Chart Showing Busy and Idle Hours—Six Mules for One Year 


that the average mule is idle no less 
than two-thirds of his time. It has 
been pretty accurately estimated that 
the average mule of North Carolina 
works only 90 days during a year’s 
time. This is only three months; he 
is idle the other nine months—but he 
eats either pasture or grain or both 
all the time. The mules on the Pen- 
der Tést Farm were idle much of the 
ime but they were not idle two-thirds 
of the time. The accompanying chart 
hows that these mules were busy a lit- 
le over half thetime. The average mule 
of the state works only 900 hours ina 
year; each mule on the Pender Test 
Farm worked 1860 hours during the 
last year. It is not claimed, however, 
that these mules worked as much as 
they should; it is hoped, as the farm 
becomes better and better developed, 
that they may be kept busy not less 
than two-thirds of the time. It is in- 
teresting to note that each mule’s 
time cost the Test Farm just five and 
one-half cents each hour he worked. 

By examining the chart it may be 
seen that each mule worked about 112 
hours during the month of January. 
They were a little busier in February. 
In March the work animals were kept 
relatively busy, as each one worked 
about 185 hours, or 18 days. April is 
usually a rainy month and the num- 
ber of busy hours dropped below 150. 
May is tisually an exceedingly busy 
month, but the chart shows that these 
mules were at work only a little over 
two-thirds of their time. There is a 
general decrease in the number of 
busy hours from May to August. The 
mules were idle more than half the 


comes will fully recover flesh lost 
during the winter; but the young 
stock need dry quarters and liberal 
feeding. If they fail to get, not only 
enough feed, but also the right feed, 
they probably never get over the in- 
jury. 
II 


If any one wants proof of the 
folly of allowing the stock to run all 
around the barns or stables he has 
only to drive through the country at 
this time and keep his eyes open. 
Why can not the lots be arranged so 
that the barn or stable may be ap- 
proached from at least one side with- 
out having to wade through mud and 
filth? Of course, the barnyard has 
always been the horrid thing that it 
now is, in wet weather, but that is no 
reason why it should not be improv- 
ed. 

Ill 


The muddy, unspeakable barnyards 
and lots may always be with us in 
the winter time; but one thing we in- 
sist on: Give the young pigs andthe 
calves a clean, dry place to sleep and 
keep them out of the mud in cool 
weather as much as possible. Why is 
the open shed, with earth floor raised 
above the surrounding ground, not 
more common in the South? Our 
stock do not need protection from 
cold, but the young things especially 
do need protection from rain, and 
mud. 

IV 


Look out for lice. Stock poorly fed 
and cared for are easy prey for the 
blood-sucking little pests that do so 
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Buy 
Dependable 

Seed 
~—ANd you CAN 
depend on Har- 
rison Quality 
Seed. We know tbat our system of 
rigid inspection insures the very best 
—the freshest seed from vigur- 
ous, hardy plants. Send for 
7 Harrisca’s 1915 catalog, tells of 
¢. &) (| || Bew varieties—the seed to use 
> iy for Southern planting, how to 
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make sure crops—to select seed, 
plant, cultivate, fertilize for best 
results and bigger crops. 


Send for Harrison's Catalog 
and prices today It's free— 
@ most valuable encyclop: dia 
of farming information. 


W. H. HARRISON CO., Inc. 
Dept.P. F, PETERSBURG, VA. 


Oldest Business in Petersburg. 
References any Bank. 











Farm Drain Tile 


Increases your truck crops, 
brings it on the market earlier. © 
M_kes less work and more mon- 
ey. Write for free pamphlet 
' “Drainage and How to Drain.”’ 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co., 
Pomona, N. C. 
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FRED REPPERT 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 

Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly era 
day in the sale season. 














| For an Experienced and Capable | 
Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 
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. Fox and Wolf Hounds | 


of the best English strain in 
America; 40 years’ experience 
in breeding these fine hounds 
formy own sport and protection. 
Save your pigs, sheep and poul. 
try. Send stamp for catalogue. 


| * B. Hudspeth, Sibley, Jackson County, me. | 
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“I Want What I Want 
When I Want It’’ 


It often occurs that somebody 
needs a particular commodity not 
advertised at the present time in 


our paper. This is because adver- 
tisers cannot afford to stay in the 


paper every issue. For the benefit 
of our readers, therefore, we have 
printed a little booklet, ‘‘Where to 


Buy Farm. Supplies,” which we will 
be glad to send free. Address the 
Advertising Department and say, “I 


want your booklet, ‘Where to Buy 
Farm Supplies.’" Next mail will 
bring it, with our guarantee that 


each advertiser listed is square. 

Don’t forget, however, that we are 
constantly getting new ads. every 
week and that you ought to read 
them and save your paper and bind 
it for reference. — The Progressive 
Farmer. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
o6 all advertising it carries.” 





,peas, 





much damage to stock at this season 
of the year. If the animals are in- 
fested the stables are also, and it will 
be necessary to clean out all litter or 
bedding and give the stables the same 
treatment as the stock. The coal tar 
disinfectants on the market are prob- 
ably the best remedies for colts and 
calves. Any non-irritating oil may 
be used for the hogs. 


Vv 


It is not too early to make prepar- 
ations to kill the ticks that have pass- 
ed through the winter or that may 
hatch from eggs laid late last fall. If 
no ticks are allowed to mature on the 
cattle this spring and drop to the 
ground all will be dead by July 1. 
There is no more effective time to at- 
tack the ticks. Let us get at it in 
good season and dip or treat the cat- 
tle regularly—every last one of them 
—until all the ticks are gone. When 
the pastures are once clean they are 
easily kept clean. 


VI 


This is the month to prepare for 
late spring grazing if it was not done 
last fall. Oats, oats and Canada field 
rape and other crops sown in 
February and early March will furn- 
ish grazing in April and May. If good 
grazing is expected only good soil 
should be used, and in no case is it 
worth while to sow rape on any but 
very rich, good land. 


VII 


While most pasture plants for 
spring and summer do best in the 
South when sown in the fall, there 
are a few exceptions, and then many 
failed-to sow last fall. For instance, 
there is probably only one better 
summer pasture plant for the South 
than lespedeza. It is a great plant for 
the South because it is a legume and 
will make some growth on poor soils. 


If you have made no other provision | 


| for summer pastures, or in any case, 





sow some lespedeza the latter part of 
this month or in March. 


Vil 


The new born lamb, calf and colt 
and the litter of pigs as soon as they 
come have a value beyond that gen- 
erally recognized. They not only rep- 
resent a speculative or future value, 
but they actually represent the keep 
of the sire and dam and the risks and 
investment in these animals from six 
to twelve months. If these facts 
were kept in mind more care would 
be takén to properly provide for the 
care of the new-born on our Southern 
farms. It will pay to give special and 
intelligent attention for the saving of 
even ione. pig will pay for all the at- 
tention a sow and litter require. See 
that all young are born in suitable, 
comfortable, clean quarters. 


IX 


The females that are to produce 
young. this spring need careful -at- 
tention and feeding. Exercise which 
is regular, but not violent, and feed- 
ing that is moderately liberal and 
with abundant supplies of protein are 
the two important points. The brood 
sow needs something more than corn, 
the brood mare.more than corn and 
fodder, and the cow more than the 
stalk fields or cottonseed hulls’ and 
meal, if they are to bring forth 


-strong, healthy young and produce an 


abundant milk 


them. 


supply - to . nourish 


x 


It is important that the horses and 
mules that have been idle during the 
winter be given some preparation for 
spring work before being rushed into 
hard work and full feed. At least, 
two weeks should be taken to get 
such work stock on full feed and 
gradually hardened to do a full day’s 
work. The collars should also be 
broad, smooth, hard and clean. The 
South has much to answer for in the 
poor collars it compels its horses and 
mules to do its work with. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 














BERKSHIRES. HO'STE'N end JFR\ EY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd.-cust $1.10, is sive sun 
his dam soid for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke. the Grand Champion Boar at 
the In ernational Live St. ck Show. Chicago. 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for saie at reasonaule prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Re istered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


Fancy Berkshires 


Berkshire Pigs of 
ideal type, best 
of breeding, 3 mo. 
old and over, $15, wy 
$20 and $25, ac- 
cording to size, age ae bretding. 
Registered w.th as good pedigree as 
can be written. hey are out of 
large, well bred, mature sows, sired 
by three of the "pest boars in Geor- 
oh peng good enough to go into any 
erd. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 


vr $1,500, 
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PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
ee. _BERKSHIRES O. I. C’s. 3é 
SELWYN FARMS My, ricinators ol 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. | Two O,1.C. Ho gs we 0.1. C. 


Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


1 
paw fe Pe scrub hogs? 


e an 

give agency to first applicant. We 

are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world. All foreign shipmen 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost a ho _— cholera 
orany other contagious 







Hog from Birth to ‘Sale’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 


TAMWORTHS 











—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
Ib, Champion sows, sired by 800. to 1100 ib, Grand 
Largest registered prize-winning 
in the South. Won 218 aie 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. . 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred. gilts and boars 
Tamworthks. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offe~ed for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, . . 
D. J. LYBRUOK, Mgr. -R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


HEREFORDS 




















OCCONEEGHEE. FARM. 








A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM,.NC. 
BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old nomen 
12. Strictly first-class) GET A PAIR TODAY 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Syoimere, Va. 
DUROC- JERSEYS 


PPAR ALS ava 
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Willetas Forest 640940. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

By the process of selection and elimination, as well as 
the purchcse of the Lest individuals to be had, we have 
brought our Duroc-Jerseys up to a point where they 
con not be excelled in this section of the country. We 
hive for immediate delivery pigs of either sex and 
young service boars. Pairs and trios furnished no akin, 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 





Introduce this ‘‘red igo a 
into your strain if you wan 

sturdy, pro — prolific 
swine. Good ers; pro- 


‘duce fine ony “Book free 








WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DU ROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Mont_s Old. 


Herd of 200 to rick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 


and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 

















All stock registered; the best of 
a breeding, sensible feeding; un- 
Duroc-Jerseys f 
qualified GUARANTEE of satisfaction. Priced —s 
to individu-lity; in short: A SQUARE DEAL. No 


thing for sale at present. Watch this ad. 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA: PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 














Remember tH&t if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often’ get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 





HEREFORDS 


For Sale. 
33 Bulls 15 months old. 
40 Bulls 20 months old. - 
50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Buli calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 


H. C. TAYLOR, ee mee 
; Howard 

















Extra choice, tar, nigh class Hereford bulls and heif- 
ers for sale. a. 7a ee Holstein bulis 


for sale. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, EMINENCE, KY. 


HOLSTEINS 














Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN | 
CATTLE 


Six thousand copies of the Ba od of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Advanced Registry Sys em’’ were re- 
cently cieee among state aaricaltarsh colleges. 

vn dairyman can have a copy. Every breeder who 
offi cially’ tests his cows, and enters them in the Ad- 
vanced Register, aids in raising the standard of the 
breed, and increases the selling value of his cows 





the annual $15,000 prize money. A'l th 
value plus the value of the Holsteins themselves. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklet . 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, : 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











JERSEYS 


POrrnrwwm. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. ’ 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. . 











—_— 


For Sale 


3 Cows. 4 Bred Heifers 
9 Heifers and 9 bulls. 
All registered stock. 




















SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORN CATTLE- 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. . i 


LESPEDEZA FARM, _ Hickory Valley, Tenn, 
HORSES AND JACKS 


Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine -Kentucky: Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche-, 
ron horses. We can*show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn. Hereford and Jergey cattle. 
Write for prices describing ap 
wants, 


The Cook Farms, Lexingtsn, ky. 
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AQUTHERN FARM GAZETTE: 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.”’ 


The Progressive Farmer Company 











. (Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 

119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 
CLARENCE POE, otal é n President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, ; Vice-President and Editor 
6 ag et ee 4 Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, 3 P ‘ é ‘ Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, ‘ = : ‘ Secretary-Treasurer 
J.A.MARTIN, ... . Advertising Manager 


J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
— 
E BELIEVE that lespedeza or Japan clover is 
one of our coming hay and pasture crops, par- 
ticularly on our better grades of land. Already, 
from Virginia to Texas, this little legume is a 
spontaneous growth in nearly every pasture, and 
its growth should be encouraged. Then as a hay 
crop after oats it is proving of great value, and as 
such we believe it well worthy of a trial. 











T IS none too early to begin thinking about sav- 

ing the clover seed this spring. Because of the 
European war we expect crimson clover seed next 
fall to be very scarce and high-priced, and it is 
even possible that seed can not be obtained at 
any price. In an early issue we expect to publish 
@ description of a home-made device for saving 
crimson clover seed, and we would also remind 
our readers that we are offering prizes for the 
best experience letters on this subject. 





NDER ordinary conditions and particularly 

where a man has plenty of feed and his land 
already fertile, we would hesitate to recommend 
spring oats in the lower half of the Cotton Belt. 
However, times just now are abnormal, with grain 
prices soaring and cotton prices the lowest for 
years. Facing such a situation, few men can afford 
to buy feed instead of growing it. Hence we be- 
lieve a considerable acreage in spring oats, to be 
followed by hay, will prove profitable. Particu- 
larly is this the case where, for one reason or an- 
other, a sufficient acreage was not sown last fall. 





HE United States Census Bureau announces 

that prior to January 16, 14,907,942 bales of cot- 
ton had been ginned. This breaks all previous re- 
cords for ginnings to this date, and compares with 
,13,582,036 last year, 13,088,930 bales of the 1912 crop, 
‘and 14,515,799 bales of the 1911 crop. Ginnings by 
states follow: 


1914 1913 1912 1911 

ee 1,676,081 1,475,154 1,307,736 1,638,699 
MERMIIBAM 65 05 sec.s.0e 941,681 967,687 741,282 797,597 
MID 66. 00.66 0 bwe-s's 88,113 65,765 57,324 88,177 
eee 2,596,862 2,314,101 1,781,232 2,657,984 
Louisiana ......... 434,479 420,384 369,076 357,758 
Mississippi ........ 1,143,703 1,176,539 952,520 1,061,859 
North Carolina .... 853,830 783,817 875,493 996,988 
Oklahoma ......... 1,147,497 825,069 965,752 915,563 
South Carolina .... 1,425,768 1,368,774 1,192,574 1,536,085 
Tennessee ......... 852,982 358,275 252,890 386,273 
OO ree 4,120,904 3,715,418 4,509,220 3,964,620 

111,053 83,831 114,176 


All other states...... 136,062 





SURVEY just made by the Division of Mar- 

kets of the State Experiment Station, indi- 
cates that in the ten leading North Carolina coun- 
ties the supply merchants advance 65 per cent of 
the total value of the cotton crop and that the av- 
erage charge for “time prices” is 20 per cent for 
whatever time the account runs. When an ac- 
count runs only three months, this equals 80 per 
cent per annum. The figures by counties follow: 


County Per Cent Per Cent Extra 
Advanced tor Time Prices 
DRS iiers ie Fin: 9i0-4 9-9,.4 15 Ts 6c sh ouans oie 3 le 15 
Edgecombe ......... Le eee be err 19 
METER eck oe oes ys Te cise ds wees e REE 26 
MMTITIMCON, 6.0 6.6 scsi ae yA ea Pe aE are 21 
TN Ee aia 55.50 >. a OMmareie cosa Bie.d 06:0. 4:6 Few 18 
UNNI 5 5 ne 54.654 000 1; Re Se eee ee 23 
OOEIOME saie sco s Kcie ee | ee eet eee roe 25 
NE. abs sess och ne 4,520.0 % Es diiebren see aes Bah Se 20 
BE ie ead as 6:0 Sa << era Rear ererar ee so koe 13 
EOE igs arta ames a! Me acS-a'a Ow 6 9:0 Ae Soe soe 20 
PIE. 6:ss0i6 se 5-44 8 em Es Siva deraterembre Hi cenets 20.6 





STATEMENT just given out by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce shows that the United 
States shipped to Europe in December, 1,202,115 
bales of cotton against 1,230,830 bales in December 
1913. This almost exactly normal shipment of cot- 
ton indicates that The Progressive Farmer was 
right all last fall when it time and again denounc- 
ed the wild talk about the war’s destroying three- 
fourths or nine-tenths of our cotton export trade. 
We declared then that such a claim was either a 
deliberate falsehood, inspired by “bear” interests, 
or else the expression of an ignorant mind. We 
also shipped in December, 1914, the following 
food products in great increase over the same 
months of 1913: 


1913 1914 
Corn eocccccveccs e 749,124 bushels 4 2,006 bushels 
Oats veces CUS Cae Cees ° 30,789 bushels bushels 
WW HOAD. 66.0.0: Hise ee owe 6 5,724,027 bushels 7 bushels 
Best, canned. ..<0.%. 0 301,985 pounds pounds 
a Se 524,430 pounds 8 pounds 
Cottonseed oil ....... 27,036,786 pounds pounds 








Coéperation in Buying Machinery 


HIS year more than ever you are going to need 

to use improved-labor-saving machinery, in- 

stead of expensive hand labor. Study the 
question thoroughly, read the articles in this issue 
carefully, and then decide what neighbors ought to 
go in with you in buying any of the following: 


1. Stump Puller. 14, Stalk Cutter. 

2. Manure Spreader. 15. Grain Drill. 

3. Corn Shredder. 16, Mower, 

4. Corn Harvester. 17. Peanut Picker. 

5. Fanning Mill. 18. Clover Huller. 

6. Pea Huller. 19. Grain Thresher. 

7. Spraying Outfit. 20. Meat Chopper. 

8. Canning Outfit. 21. Horse Clipper. 

9. Cowpea Thresher. 22. Cement Tile Ma- 

10. Traction Plow. chine. 

11. Harvester and Bin- 23. Road Drag. 
der. 24, Farm Level. 

12. Hay Press, 25. Cane Mill. 


13. Potato Digger. 26. Lime and Fertilizer 


Distributor. 


“Strangled to Death With Red Tape” 





HEN the rules governing the Wade Cotton 

Loan Fund of $135,000,000 were first publish- 

ed, we had it in mind to denounce the 
whole business as a sham and a fraud. Through 
the multiplicity and troublesomeness of the regu- 
lations, the principle of lending money to farmers 
on cotton was “strangled to death with red tape,” 
as Theodore H. Price himself said. 

We thought, however, that if we said nothing 
about the general ineffectiveness of the proposi- 
tion that some farmers might make application for 
Now 
that it has been announced, however, that no fur- 
ther applications will be considered, we have no 
hesitancy in saying that the regulations finally 
adopted made the whole scheme a snare and a de- 
lusion. 


loans and some of them get some benefits. 


So many restrictions were put upon the 
loans that it was announced on January 15 that 
only $10,000 of the $135,000,000 total had been ap- 
plied for in proper form. And the worst part of it 
is that such a policy of “keeping the promise to 
the ear and breaking it to the heart” simply 
arouses additional bitterness on the part of the 
farmers toward the moneyed classes. 

We must have a rural credits system so planned 
that farmers may get money on terms suited to 
agricultural conditions, and not be forced to sub- 
mit to whatever compilation of foolish and unnec- 
essary conditions the commercial interests see fit 
to dictate, as was done in this case. 


Get the Fields Ready for Improved Im- 
plements 





NITED States Government reports show that 
in practically every farming district of the 
country incomes per farm worker.vary in al- 

most direct proportion to the number of work 
stock employed. In other words, in Iowa, where 
each farmer has an average of three horses or 
mules against an average of about one for each 
farmer in the Cotton Belt, the average income per 
farmer is almost three times that in the South. 
The late Dr. Knapp believed that it is possible for 
the Southern farmer to increase his income 800 
per cent, and estimated that 3°0 per cent of this 
increase could be brought about by the use of 
more and better horse power and farm machinery. 

Two and three horses or mules per farmer mean 
adequate, up-to-date, labor-saving farm machin- 
ery, and this in turn means the production of larg- 
er crops at less labor cost and consequently in- 
creased profits. 

One of the most.serious obstacles to the use of 
improved implements has been and is the presence 
of stumps, gullies, thickets and small patches, in- 
stead of broad, open fields in which machinery can 
be operated most advantageously and profitably. 
Here, too, we have the reason why some farmers 
believe improved implements don’t pay, and why 
we see cultivators and harrows lying cast aside in 
the fence @orners, rusting and unused. 

The truth is that there are few better invest- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ments than wisely purchased farm machinery; but 
it is equally true that before this machinery may 
be operated most profitably conditions must be 
made right. This consiggs in the possession of ad- 
‘equate horse power; fields clear of stumps, rocks, 
gullies and ravines; and at least fairly intelligent 
operators. 

None of these requirements is difficult of attain- 
ment; none is anything more-than should be found 
on any farm making any pretentions to being up- 
to-date and fairly progressive.” 

If you are not using labor-saving implements 
now is the time to begin preparing for them, for 
we believe the time is at hand when, without them, 
you can not hope to make your farm operations 
most profitable. Preliminary preparations mean 
keeping persistently after the stumps until they 
are a thing of the past; in substituting wherever 
possible tile drains in place of the open ditch; in 
filling gullies and cleaning out thickets; in general, 
in having a farm made up of fields instead of a 
multitude of crazy-quilt patches. 





February Ideas for Busy Farmers 
E HAVE often wondered what is the most 
useful.single improved farm implement. Of 
course this involves a definition of what an 
“improved implement” is. Doubtless in one sense 
the modern breaking plow, contrasted with ‘the 
crooked limb, shod with iron, of our forefathers, 
may be considered most nearly indispensable and 
therefore most useful. Certain it is that no good 
farmer can do without it, and hence it may be 
considered a contender for first place. 
*x* *K * 

Another implement that is of immense value and 
importance is the harrow, and it does its best work 
right along with the breaking plow. Particularly 
is this true during the spring months, when most 
soils, unless harrowed immediately after breaking, 
tend to become so cloddy and rough that a good 
seed bed is nearly impossible. Then after planting 
and just before and after the crop comes up the 
section harrow across the rows is a wonderful 
crust breaker and grass killer. Farmers who have 
not tried this have an agreeable surprise ahead. 

a 

And speaking of harrows, the disk harrow ahead 
of the breaking plow.is certainly demonstrating 
its worth in making the breaking easier and in 
preventing clods. Another place where it may be 
used to great advantage is in cutting up a growth 
of crimson clover preparatory to turning. A heavy 
growth of clover turned under without first being 
cut to pieces may cut off the moisture supply and 
cause trouble all the year. 

ee ot 

The time has come when no really welt equipped 
farm can be without a good gasoline engine. This 
may vary from the little one or two-horse power 
for pumping water up to the largest tractor, the 
size to be used depending upon local conditions. 

x ok OK 

We believe, too, that the time has come when 
many Southern farmers may well consider the 
purchase of an automobile. Of course, as with the 
city man, the problem as to whether he is able to 
afford it must be given consideration. We believe 
that a nice home, with lights, waterworks and 
sanitary conveniences, ought to come ahead of the 
auto; but after these are supplied, and if the farm 
is showing a nice profit at the end of the year, we 
hold that the farmer and his family have as much 
right as any one else to the pleasures of a car. 





A Thought for the Week 


BOUT the most useful patriotic service any 

American individual can do readily just now 

is to put some money in the savings bank. 
For generations Europe has been providing us 
with the capital whenever we wanted to build new 
railroads or set up new plants or open new mines. 
After this war Europe won’t have any money to 
lend. Indeed, for the first time in history the sit- 
uation will be reversed. We shall have to save not 
only for our own development, but to lend to Eu- 
rope as well. For the person who does save there 
are going to be very great rewards as soon as 
things have settled down—Collier’s Weekly. 
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. About Needed Legislation 








WE SHOULD HAVE COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR COUNTIES 





Major McKinnon Rightly Declares That Just as 
It Saves Money for City Governments So It 
Would for Counties 


EPLYING to your recent letter asking for a 

short explanation of the “Commission and 

Manager” form of government, will say that 
I have been noticing for a number of years the 
dissatisfaction that prevailed among our people, 
with our laws and officers, due, as I think, to the 
ever increasing tax burdens without anything like 
a corresponding increase in service or improve- 
ments. The people realize that for some reason 
they are not getting value in government for dol- 
lars paid in taxes, and hoping to better this con- 
dition, they have constantly changed their officers, 
made new offices, changed certain laws and then 
changed them again, and yet the tax burdens con- 
tinue to increase without any marked apparent 
improvement in state and county affairs. 

After considerable study of this problem, I have 
come to the conclusion that the fault lies not with 
our officers and the details of our laws, but rather 
with our whole system of county government. 
After coming to this conclusion, I have attempted 
to find a form of government which would give us 
the most systematic,.efficient and practical govern- 
ment with the least expenditures. In other words, 
I have sought a system which would give us prac- 
tical, efficient government, and not merely pie for 
the politicians, and I have concluded that the 
“commission and manager” form of government is 
the most practical, efficient, and economical form 
known to the American people today. 

Since this government was first tried in Gal- 
veston, Texas, in 1901, immediately after the flood, 
it has proved such a marked success that it has 
been adopted by 318 cities in the United States, 
and in every instance it has given the people more 
efficient and economical government than had pre- 
vailed under the old system, and in some in- 
stances the improvement has been so great that it 
is almost unbelievable, and in no case where this 
government has been tried has there been a return 
to the old form. My position is, that if this sys- 
tem has been so eminently successful for cities 
varying from 1,000 to 400,000 population, there is 
no reason why it should not be made equally effi- 
cient for counties. 

I have studied several of the plans in use in 
various cities'and have decided that the plan now 
in operation in Dayton, Ohio, changed to fit the 
requirements of a county, would be best fitted to 
our needs. Under that plan the county would be 
divided equally according to population into five 
divisions. From each such division a commissioner 
would be elected. These five commissioners and 
the representative and senator to the state legis- 
lature would be the only county officers to be 
voted for. These five commissioners would be 
given all the legislative authority possible in deal- 
ing with county needs. These five commissioners 
would select and employ a manager, said manager 
to be selected solely on account of his fitness and 
ability, wherever he could be found, either within 
or without the county. He in turn would employ 
all the assistants necessary to transact the busi- 
ness of the county in a thoroughly business like 
way. 

-These commissioners and the manager would be 
subject to recall by the people at all times. 

The administration of the business of the county 
would be divided into departments, and the man- 
ager furnish a head for each of these departments 
and the head of the department (of course, subject 
to the approval of the manager) would have what- 
ever assistants necessary for his department. 

(1) The Department of Law, in charge of all 
legal matters of the county. 

(2) The Department of Public Service, in charge 
of roads, bridges and all other property of the 
county. 

(3) The Department of Public Welfare, in 
charge of health, schools and everything pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the people of the county. 

(4) The Department of Public Safety, in charge 
of all police duty and law enforcement. 

(5) The Department of Record and Finance, in 
charge of all court and county records, receiving 
and disbursing all money of the county. In this 
department all the accounting and bookkeeping 
of the county would be centralized. 

The heads of these departments would be se- 
cured solely on account of their fitness for their 
duties and their salaries would be based on the 
work necessary to maintain each department. 

Under this system, as I see it, we would have a 
county government for the people and not for the 


’ politicians, and it would provide competent per- 


sons whose entire time and thought would be cen- 
tered in the interest of securing the best govern- 
ment possible, at the least possible cost. With 
the recall any mistake in the election could be 
promptly remedied by putting out the incompe- 
tent county official and replacing him with a 
proper and capable officer. 

In short, this plan provides that the government 
would be managed in the same practical manner 
as our modern business corporations are now 
managed, with the people as. stockholders, the 
commissioners the directors, and the manager the 
executive head of the business organization. 

It would cut off all unnecessary officials and fix 
the expenses at the least possible cost for efficient 
service. 

Properly administered this plan would insure a 
dollar’s worth of service, or a dollar’s worth of 
material, for every dollar of tax money. 


A. J. McKINNON. 


LEGISLATURES MUST CONSIDER EVILS 
OF ABSENTEE LANDLORDISM 
A Letter About North Carolina Conditions Just as 


Applicable in Texas, Alabama, or Any Other 
State 








HE statistics of production, of wealth, and of 

other matters relating to farms in North 

Carolina, are of great interest. They are 
especially suggestive in this season of low-priced 
cotton. In nearly every particular the cotton- 
producing counties of North Carolina are less suc- 
cessful than in those counties where no cotton is 
raised. The cotton counties have fewer horses, 
cattle, hogs and other domestic and farm animals 
per 1,000 acres than do the average of the counties 
in North Carolina. 

There must be some fundamental reason for 
this condition. Naturally those counties are un- 
usually productive; any crop of any value will 
grow in them. Usually they have fine range for 
stock and especially for cattle and hogs. The 
great swamp areas of eastern North Carolina are 
the finest pasturage for animals to be found in 
the state. An animal can thrive in them the year 
around. Why, then, do we have fewer animals, 
so essential to successful farming in these favored 
localfties ? : 

I cannot speak authoritatively for any other 
county, but I am quite sure I can give the reason 
applicable to all, based on the conditions in Bertie 
County. There can be no permanent improve- 
ment of agricultural conditions where every dollar 
of money.crop goes to buy meat and bread for 
man and corn and forage for beast. We buy more 
of these things than we raise. Why? 

Two causes are responsible for this condition: 
First, easy credit, the time merchant, and the 
tenant system; second, absentee landlordism. 

In fact, both of these causes may be classed as 
one. Under our system of working, there can be 
no permanent improvement of lands. Farms go 
to ruin under any tenant system. 

In Bertie County we have the time merchant 
and absentee landlord combined in one. In this 
county and in many others I have personal knowl- 
edge of merchants in town who rent thousands 
of acres of land and then sub-let to hundreds of 
small tenants. Their only purpose is to create 
trade for the store. The statistics of land rented 
and sub-rented in this way would startle you. I 
do not give them for fear of inaccuracy. Under this 
system the real landlord, the man who comes in 
contact with the real renter, is the merchant. He 
has no reason for wanting lands improved; for 
wanting more stock in proportion to population. 
He is interested in the larmest cotton crop his ten- 
ant can raise and has encouraged a store account 
larger than the biggest crop the land is capable of 
and at a prospective price the market would not 
warrant. It is what may be called fair weather, 
excellent crop, high price trading. Whenever a 
pinch comes we have both parties in the lurch; the 
merchant who gets all that is sold and yet is not 
paid; the tenant who has given up his all and has 
not paid out. There has been no dishonesty on 
either hand. But there has been a false situation; 
a perversion of the basic principle of farm life. 

IT have also been interested in our study of the 
enormous amount of waste land in North Caro- 
lina; lands that could easily be reduced to a state 
of great productiveness. Of course, there can be 
but one remedy for this situation and that is more 
people; and by more people I mean a greater 
number or greater intelligence and activity on the 
part of those here. 

Absentee landlordism cursed “the fairest land 
on earth’—Ireland. The rents went from the 
land into distant hands. We may well consider it, 
as it is now in vogue in this state. 

Two ways of dealing with our lands occur to me. 
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Our waste lands should be acquired by the state; 
either by purchase or by enactment. That will 
give the state control of their disposition. The 
sale of these lands to desirable settlers upon long 
time and at a small rate of interest can be easily 
brought about by a system of taxation. Tax va- 
cant land such a sum as will make it unprofitable 
to own it; and at once reduce its taxpaying value 
when sold for actual settlement. The same meth- 
od might be applied to the taxation of lands that 
are rented under the system I have referred to, 
Why not increase the taxation on lands that are 
rented by the owners to those who are simply 
speculating, renting for the purpose of sub-rent« 
ing and selling goods on time? 

The legislator who gives these questions the 
proper study and passes a-bill through our next 
General Assembly will do the cotton counties a 
lasting service, by reducing the farm to a state 
of real agriculture; not speculation. 

FRANCIS D. WINSTON, 

Bertie County, N. C. 


RECORD OF A NEGRO COMMUNITY 





Eighth Prize Letter in the Series “The Negro and 
Southern Farm Life” 


KNOW a family of octoroons in Mississippi 
whose grandfather was a low-grade white 
American and a successful business man. He 
took a son he had by a ginger-cake Negro woman 
and raised him in his family and treated him as a 
son. He, too, became a successful business man, 
and was recognized as a white man. He married, 
away from his home state, a cultured white woman 
and reared a family of sons and daughters by her. 
By force of his wealth, and rapidly changing 
conditions, he got his children into the white 
schools, and recognized socially, in a way. The 
children were all very fair but exhibited the Negro 
features and tastes in almost all other ways. The 
girls had all that money could lavish upon them, 
and were very attractive. Some of them had mili- 
tary marriages with the sons of proud old families 
of that proud old state; some of them married 
early and were divorced early; all of them except 
one married into aristocratic ante-bellum families 
and brought the heads of those old families to 
their graves in sorrow. The boys of this family 
did even worse socially, and none of them, boys or 
girls, were even producers, much less fortune- 
builders like their father and grandfather were. ~ 
In a bend of Leaf River in Forrest County, Mis- 
sissippi, just north of Hattiesburg, is a Negro com- 
munity embracing perhaps two townships where 
no white man has lived as long as I have known 
it, a period of fifteen.years. No county ever had 
a better colony of citizens than these Negroes. 
I know them all well and no crime was ever com- 
mitted among them, and on several occasions [I 
have known them to turn out and catch and 
deliver a criminal of their own color to the officers 
of the law. One of them, explaining to me why 
they did this, said: “We do not allow any loafing 
or straggling Negroes among us, for you see we 
owns dis end of the county and we’s goin’ to keep 
it clean.” There has been no mixing of the races 
among them since the colony was founded there 
soon after the war, and should one of their women 
listen to the depraved words of a debased white 
man, she would wear ever after as great a “scarlet 
letter” as any white woman would under like con- 
ditions. And these people have their own schools, 
churches and lodges in their neighborhood. They 
are polite and, get along well with all the whites 
with whom they come in contact. I have lived in 
several places in Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida 
where the Negroes are mixed up with the whites, 
but in the Negro colony described above is the 
only place I know of where I would be willing for 
my wife to drive along a lonely county road alone. 
It is a point of honor with these Negroes to see 
that no crimes are committed in their community. 
The two instances (which are facts and can be 
substantiated now by the best blood of Mississip- 
pi, resident citizens) recited above, call in thunder 
tones for race segregation. HASTEN IT, 
Burleson, Texas. 


—_—. 


Editorial Comment: It is frequently asserted 
as an argument against land segregation between 
the races that if Negroes were to get into neigh- 
borhoods to themselves, they would become dan- 
gerous to all the surrounding country. The gen- 
eral testimony of people who have observed care- 
fully, however, is that. in such communities the 
better class of Negroes develop leadership of their 
own: that the members feel a pride in having 
a law-abiding neighborhood; and the law-abiding 
members of the race exercise restraint over the 
others just as “Hasten It” reports in this Mis- 
sissippi case. 





The whole secret of remaining young in spite of years, 
and even of gray hairs, is to cherish enthusiasm in one’s 
self, by poetry, by contemplation, by charity—that is, by 
the maintenance of harmony in the soul.—Amiel’s Journal, 
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It’s ‘Like Magic to Her 

"] never supposed when I was a girl that some day | could take a powder, put it 
in a litle hot water; let it cool, and have a dessert so delicious that it would make 
one’s mouth water to think of it. I’m a good cook, but I’ve-never been able to make 


anything better than those JELL- G 


desserts. Just think what one can do with a ten-cent package of Jell-O! 
: "The plain Jell-O, the Jell-O and fruit, the Jell-O and whipped cream, and Jell-O 
in a hundred: forms—all so simple and. easy to make. It seems Jike magic to me." 
> She has told it all.and every woman who has 
used Jell-O will agree with her. 
Cost, 10: cents. Timeof making, one minute. 
Seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Or- 
ones, Lemon, Raspberry, Cherry, Peach, Choc- 
olate. 


Each in a separate package, 10c. at any 
grocer s. 

‘The new Jell-O book, is a real Kewpie book, 
with pictures of Kewpies by Rose O’ Neill herself. 


If you desire one and will write and ask us for it 
we will send it to you free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO., 
LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red let- 
ters. Be sure you get JELL-O and not something else. 


se 5. 











Autographic Kodak 


Date and title your negatives permanently, when 
you make the exposures. 


T.VERY negative that is worth making is worth a date and a title. In 

business farming, with every picture that you take of stock and crops, 
and machinery and buildings, you can write valuable data permanently on 
the negative. The places you visit—interesting dates and facts about the 
children, their age at the time the pictures were made—the autographs of 


friends you photograph—these_ notations add'to the value of every picture 
you make, 


Just release a stop.and a door opens in the back of the Kodak ; write whatever notation 
you want; expose from 1 to 5 seconds ; close the door and you are ready for the next exposure. 
On the margins between the negatives will appear a permanent photographic reproduction 
of the notation you made, It is not a part of the Autographic plan to reproduce this in the 
print but that it simply be preserved as a permanent record on the negative. It is obvious, 
however, that such records can be shown on the prints themselves whenever desired. 


The greatest-photographic advance in twenty years. 


Autographic Kodaks now ready in a score of styles and sizes from $9.00 up. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


At all Kodak dealers’, or write us for 
Autographic booklet. 


435 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






























$30 °$50 WEEKLY 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Selling the New Improved 
MONITOR Self Heating FLAT 
IRON. Positively the lowest 
priced and fastest selling Iron 
made, Over 650,000 in use. 

. Evans, N. Car., sold 2 dozen 

. on Sat. Mrs. Nixon, Vt. sold 8 first 

half day. No experience needed— 

t sells itself. Every home a prospect. 

. 4 New terms. Binding Guarantee. 
Exclusive territory. Sample freeto workers. Write today. 
_ The Monitor Sad Iron Co, 616 Wayne St. Big Prairie, O. 










The book by which. one 
hundred thousand - 
lies have saved $5—810— 
$15, even $20 on the ranges 
in their homes—some of them 
your friends and neighbors, 
GET THE BOOK 


It has proven to them that no 
at any (suis) 





shown Z 4 
Simply write for our free 





Sew Anything 


= < Leather, canvas, shoes, harness, saddles, 
ip. uscy tops, ete. An: , any thickness. Myers’ wonder 

E fui soning Awi wakeo lookstiteh, nest, quick, easy. Bee thas 
Fee! eepe tension right. Acuwts Wawren, Big money. 
C. 4, MYERS CO, 6829 University Ave., Chieage.ite 





catalog. and wholesale 
factory prices--terms if desired. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO 
619 Betreit se 
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Our Farm Women 
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A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
PARTY 


Let the Hatchet and Cherry Tree Idea 
Largely Prevail—Other Suggestions 


HE incident of .George Wash- 

ington cutting down the cherry 

tree and then saying,.“Father, I 
cannot tella lie, I did it with my little 
hatchet,” has so touched the national 
sense of humor that. the hatchet, 
the tree and the cherry are used in 
every celebration of George Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 

Great hatchets and cherries cut out 
of red and black paper are pretty if 
pinned around the wall and on the 
chandelier. 

The table decorations can be made 
of little apple trees with candy or 
candied cherries tied on. A great flag 
may be used for a table cloth, as well 
as tiny flags at each plate. The cen- 
ter may contain a. large George 
Washington’s pie, with streamers of 
red, white and blue ribbon extending 
out to the places at the table: Or, 


host for George, and then have sev- 
eral young ladies dressed as Colonial 
girls to assist in the serving of the 
tea and wafers or little cakes, or 
sandwiches, which are to be used as 
refreshments. If home-made candy 
is to be sold, a candy booth, presided 
over by a young lady in costume, 
could be fixed up very prettily in one 
corner of the room. The young la- 
dies could also pin an artificial cherry, 
or cluster of cherries, on the young 
gentlemen present, and then request 
them to pay for this privilege, or in 
other words, “tag” them with the 
cherry. 

A short program, consisting of sev- 
eral musical numbers, either by the 
singers of the community, or by 
groups of children trained for the 
purpose, a recitation or two by little 
boys dressed to represent George 
Washington, a minuet by little boys 
and little girls, living pictures of such 
incidents in the life of Washington 
as the cutting of the cherry tree, or 
the crossing of the Delaware, etc., 
make an interesting. form of enter- 





_ THE BREAKING-PLOW 





| the plow that turns the sod 
That has lain for a thousand years; 
Where ig prairie’s. wind-tossed flowers 
nod, ' 
And the wolf her wild cub rears, 
I come, and in my wake, like rain, 
Is scattered the golden seed; 
I change the leagues of lonely plain 
To fruitful gardens and fields of grain 
For men and their hungry breed. 


I greet the earth in its rosy morn, 

I am first to stir the soil, 

I bring the glory of wheat and corn 

For the crowning of those who toil; 
I am civilization’s seal and sign, 

Yea, I am the mighty pen ; 
That writes the sod with a pledge divine, 
A promise to pay with bread and wine 

For the sweat of honest men. 


I am the end of things that were, 
And the birth of things to be, 

My eoming makes the earth -to stir 
With a new and strange decree; 





After its slumbers, deep and long, 
I waken the drowsy sod, 
And sow my furrow with lifts of song 
To glad the heart of the mighty throng 
Slow feeling the way to God. 


A thousand summers the prairie rose 
Has gladdened the hermit bee, 
A thousands winters the drifting snows 
Have whitened the grassy sea; 
Before me curls the waving smoke 
Of the Indian’s smoldering fire, 
Behind me rise,—was it God who spoke? 
At the toil-enchanted hammer’s stroke, 
The town and the glittering spire. 


I give the soil to the one who does, 
For the joy of him and his, 

I rouse the slumbering world that was 
To the diligent world that is; 

Oh, Seer with vision that looks away 
A thousand long years from now, 

The marvelous nation your eyes survey 

Was born of the purpose that here, today 
Is guiding the breaking-plow. 

—Nixon Waterman, in Success. 








this idea may be carried. out in the 
form of a “grab bag,” each person 


paying for the privilege of drawing. 


a prize, if the purpose is to make 
money at the party. 

White bread sandwiches with pi- 
mento and nut fillings, white cookies 
with red and white icing in stripes 
representing flags, ice cream in red 
and white, or white cake with little 
chocolate trees on each slice. are a 
few of the characteristic Washing- 
ton’s birthday refreshments. 

In the games use hatchets and cher- 
ries for prizes as much as possible. 
Instead of pinning the tail on the 
donkey, pin the cherry on the tree, 
the hatchet in Washington’s hand, or 
the hat on his head: Take any game 
that has been suggested for other 
celebrations: for instance, in the slow 
race, instead of balancing a potato 
on a teaspoon, use a cherry on a fork. 

Of course, the invitations will be on 
paper that looks like a flag. 

It would-be delightful if the guests 
could be dressed in Colonial style, the 
men in knee breeches, buckled slip- 
pers and white wigs, the ladies in low 
neck, short-waisted gowns and pow- 
dered hair. 


A George and. Martha Washington 
Tea An Attractive Entertainment 


GOOD way by which the mem- 

bers of the United Farm Women 
clubs. could use- the occasion. of 
George: Washington’s birthday to 
make some money for the club would 
be to have a George and Martha 
Washington tea, 

Have it understood that a silver 
offering will be taken at the door and 
then have a little girl and a little boy 
dressed. to represent. Martha and 
George stationed at the door, one on 
each side, to receive the contribu- 
tions in a small tray. 

Have a hostess for: Martha and a 


tainment. 

The George Washington pie idea 
could be carried out here by having a 
large dishpan, covered with a flag ,and 
a number of holes with streamers of 
red, white and blue ribbon coming 
out, with a small gift, such as a little 
flag, tiny hatchet filled with candy, a 


‘cocked hat, etc., tied to the end. A 


fee of five cents could be charged 
for drawing. 

A fortune booth could also be fixed 
up, with little fortunes written’ out 
and stuffed into cherries or hatchets, 
and cut from a cherry tree. 

School children could be trained 
to carry out some very pretty’ flag 
drills for the occasion, and, in fact, 
there are many other ideas that will 
occur to the ingenious mind and can 
be carried out with very satisfactory 
results. 





BRUSHES AS LABOR SAVERS IN 
THE HOME 


There Are a Multitude of Places 
Where Brushes. May Be Used to 
Save Hard Labor and Time as Well 

E WOMEN do not begin to real- 
ize the great labor and time- 
saving possibilities of brushes. They 
are cheap and enduring, if given ors 


‘dinary care. 


The best brush for-scrubbing thé 
floor is that which: has the bristles 
slanting out beyond the wood. We 
can get into the cracks and corners 
with it. 

Then we need brushes in dish wash- 
ing, one forwashing glass, cleaning in 
the creases and getting around the 
handles; another for washing ‘such 
things as sieves, graters, etc. ’ 

There is a long-handled brush ‘that 
will clean the bottom of bottles. 
fruit jars and pitchers; another 
smaller, more pliable’ one with which 
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HOW A GASOLINE ENGINE HELPS THE 
FARM WOMAN 


RS. Lutie E. Stearns, writing on “Reading for the Farm Woman” in a recent 
issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, calls the gasoline engine “the 
most important contribution to civilization and culture in recent times.” We 


“The modern gasoljpe engine, to my mind the most important contribution 
to civilization and culture in recent times, now pumps the water, saws and cuts 
the wood, runs the lighting plant, the washing machine, the cream separator, 
the churn, the sewing machine, the bread-mixer, the vacuum-cleaner, the lawn 
mower, the coffee-grinder, the ice cream freezer and even the egg beater. 
These, with the fireless cooker, have relieved the housewife and made time for 
reading and other recreation. Good roads, rural free delivery, the interurban 

. trolley car, the automobile and. the rural telephone are removing the old-time 
isolation and are making possible enjoyment-and a -culture and refinement 
equal to that of the business and professional classes of the cities.” 








we can get into coffee pot spouts and 
other small places, while one with 
longer bristles is invaluable in clean- 
ing lamp chimneys. The brush of fibre 
makes easy the cleaning of the 
crumbs from the sink or table, and a 
brush like a small paint brush-is very 
good for greasing bread or cake pans. 

All these brushes should be hung 
over the place where the dishes are 
washed and each should have its own 
nail or hook. If allowed to dry quick- 
ly, each on its own nail, they last in- 
definitely. 

For cleaning carpets the broom 
holds sway, though the vacuum clean- 
er is slowly but surely winning its 
way. The broom should. always be 
suspended when not in use. A screw- 
eye in the end of it or a hole burned 
or bored through the wood of the 
handle will enable us to hang it on a 
headless nail put in a convenient 
place. Two nails on the wall or a 
loop will do, but it means the extra 
exertion of turning the broom upside 
down twice, and it is the saving of 
small useless expenditures of strength 
that makes work easier. 

There is a brush with the bristles 
along the side of the wood. These are 
soft, good for waxed or polished sur- 
faces, and we will find them most 


‘useful in sweeping down stairways, 


eetting the dirt into the dust-pan, etc. 

A brush with a six-foot handle is a 
joy to those of us who have tall ceil- 
ings and stairways, as it means that 
we can easily keep free from cob- 
webs. 

Use Good Individual Brushes for the 
Toilet. There is many a man who 
would not go around with dandruff on 
his back and shoulders if we kept a 
whisk broom on a nail in some con- 
venient spot. 

The hair brush is not very expen- 
sive, and it would seem that we could 
manage one for each person, so that 
dandruff a::d contagion from other 
diseases could be avoided, except in 
families that are very, very poor in- 
deed. They make good birthday and 
Christmas gifs. | 

The valve of the tooth brush has 
been so much written and talked that 
he who does not know its value to 
health must live very deep in the 
woods indeed. Those with well set 
and grouped bristles of uneven length 
are best. 

The nail brush that has fine, stiff 
bristles on one side of the wood and 
short, stiff bristles on a curved side, 
that get well under the nails will add 
to the self-respect of many a man. 

Wash Brushes Carefully—Brushes 
will last longer and give better ser- 
vice if we always keep them clean and 
wash them with discretion. 

When we get a brush made of 
broom straw we _ should tie the 
strands closely together and allow it 
to stand in boiling salt water for a 
few hours, and dry thoroughly before 
using. 

We should not wash bristle brushes 
in very hot or very cold water, nor 
should they be soaked or dried in the 
sun.* They should be quickly washed 
in quite warm suds, rinsed quickly 
and thoroughly in clear, warm .water 


_ and set on end to drain in a shaded 


windy place. 


Nearly all the kitchen brushes are 
to be obtained in the five and ten-cent 
store. The broom, of course, costs 
more and the nail brush will be 25 or 
50 cents, according to quality, while 
the long-handled broom will be 50 
cents and the hair brush anything 
from. half a dollar to ten times that 
amount, according to the excellence 
of the bristles and their settings. 

Altogether, it pays in time, strength 
and cleanliness to use many brushes 
in the household. 





Suggestions for February 


HE fronts of the shelves of canned 
goods are getting empty and be- 
cause we are thrifty housewives we 
are beginning to consider next year’s 
supply. Before the month is over we 


will have made our paper and pencil | 


plan of the spring garden, dug or 
plowed the garden deep, leveled it 
well, and ordered the seeds we will 
have. Select the type of bottle and 
other equipment to be used and learn 
definitely the cost and where it may 
certainly be obtained, even if we do 
not order at once. 
+s 


This is a good month for us to give 
the boys and girls a party. Maybe 
mother and father have not had their 
friends in for -years. They can let 
the neighbors know that the spirit of 
friendliness and hospitality is not 
dead within them. But we must not 
make everyone tired out before the 
party begins by having elaborate re- 
freshments. Cocoa and cookies are 
good enough for anyone and the 
cookies can be made days before if 
they are kept in covered tins. 

ie ies ok 


Suppose we start the habit of doing 
some little thing to celebrate the 
birthday of each member of the fam- 
ily. It may be only telling the child 
how much we love him or her, and 
having something a little extra for 
dinner. It will serve to make the 
child remember the day with happi- 
ness. 

Brae 

This is the best month of the year 
to get everything patched and darned. 

eee 

It is a good month to rearrange 
the kitchen, that work may be easier 
next summer, to raise the tables-and 
put castors on them, to paint the 
woodwork, stain, oil, or cover the 
floor, provide ventilation, tack oilcloth 
behind the tables and on the shelves 
and tables, to install a sink and pro- 
vide a wire nail in a convenient place 
for each small kitchen utensil. 

* & « 


Let us all go to the moving picture 
show in town one afternoon this 
month, 

a 

Let us see that there are no flies 
left for seed for next year if 
we can help it. Let us screen the 
house from top to bottom—windows, 
doors and transoms. 

a 


And last but not least, let us re- 
solve that the patent medicine faker 
will have none of our money this 
year. 
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The Telephone Unites the Nation 


T this time, our country 
looms large on the world 
horizon. as an example of the 
popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic. 


_ We are truly one people in 
all that the forefathers, in their 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. 


In making us a homoge- 
neous people, the railroad, the 
telegraph and the telephone 
have been important factors. 
They have facilitated commu- 
nication and _ intervisiting, 
bringing us closer together, 
giving us a better understand- 
ing and promoting more in- 
timate relations. 


The telephone has played 
its part as the situation has re- 
quired. That it should have 
been planned for its present 
usefulness is as wonderful as 





One Policy 





One System 








that the vision of -the fore- 
fathers should have beheld 
the nation as it is today. 


At first, the telephone was: 
the voice of the community. 
As. the population increased: 
and -its interests grew more: 
varied, the larger task of the 
telephone was to connect the 
communities and keep all the 
people in touch, regardless of 
local conditions or distance. 


The need that the service 
should be universal was just 
as great as that there should 
be a common language. This 
need defined the duty of the 
Bell System. 


Inspired by this need and re- 
peatedly aided by new inven- 
tionsandimprovements,theBell 
System has become the welder 
of the nation. It has made 
the continent a community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











To start the chores 
ahead of the sun, and 
keep the work ahead 
of the seasons — Big 
Ben. 

For a good full day’s 
work according to plans, 
and plenty of time for din- 
ner—Big Ben. 
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Made in La Salle and 
Peru, Ill., by Westclox 


He will get you up and 
get you out—either way 
you say—with a steady 
call,or ten successive half- 
minute taps. 

His price is $2.50 in the 
States; $3.00 in Canada. If 
your jeweler hasn’t him, a mon- 
ey order to ‘‘Westclox, La Salle, 
Illincis,’’ will bring him to you 
postpaid, 

















Mr. Hiram Fairman 
North Hadley, Mass. 






White-Lead Your 
Farm Buildings 


One of the marks of prosperity 
ona successful farm is good build- 
ings, well painted. 

Guided by common sense and 
good management, Mr. Hiram 
Fairman, a successful tobacco 
grower of North Hadley, Mass., 
paints his buildings with 


Dutch Boy 
-White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. Sound judg- 
ment, because that is the paint 
which anchors firmly into the 
wood, has enough elasticity to 
prevent cracking, may be tinted 
any color, wears long, keeps 
smooth and never has to be 
scraped or burned off. 


If you want to paint for beauty 
and for wear stick to Dutch Boy 
White Lead. 

Would you like to see a simple 
test which will help make you 
paint-wise? We will send you 
materials and directions for such 
a test, together with booklet of 
practical suggestions and color 
schemes. Address our nearest 
office. Ask for Painting Aids 
No. i01 



























National Lead Company 








New York 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

St. Louis 
San Francisco 











(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead 4 Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh) 





Are you saving 
the commissions on your 
insurance each year? 


HE POSTAL LIFE is the only Company that 
opens its doors to the public so that those 
desiring sound insurance-protection at low 

cost can deal directly for it, either personally 
or by correspondence, 


You make a guaranteed saving corresponding 
to the esent’s commission the Arst year, less 
® moderate advertising charge. 

In subsequent years you get the Renewal 
Commission other companies pay their agents, 
namely 71427, and Ou also receive an Office- 
Expense Saving of 2%, making up the 


QA % hie Pai 
2 in the Policy 

Beginning at the close of the second year, the 
POSTAL pays contingent dividends besides, as 
in the case of otler companies. 

Such is the POSTAL way; it is open ‘to you. 
Write now and find out the exact sum it will 
save you at your ace—tie first year and every 
other. Just say: ‘‘Mail insurance particulars 
as mentioned in The Progressive} 


Annual 
Dividend of 


r leave, 


| thing 


| planked down four 





Farmer ot February 6th issue,’’ 
and be sure to give: 
(2) Your occupation; (3) The exact date of 
your birth. No agent will be sent to visit 
you. You deal direct—the benefit of the com- | 


mission is yours. 2 | 


PosTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wm. R. Malone, President 
86 Nassau Street New York 








Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 


bute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax p Pow- 









te ong friends. No money required. G. WARD & 
Co.. z08 Institute, Chicago. 
: . 6 | 
Advertising has brought the man in the | 
backwoods in-touch with the centres of art | 
and literature and business and made him 


fec] at home with the world, 


(1) Your fullname; i | 


| League. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER» 








Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE 


I. The Red-Headed League 











(Continued from last issue) 
HAT would suit me very 
‘And the pay?’ 
‘Is four ‘pounds a week.’ 
‘And the work?’ 
‘Is purely nominal,’ 
*“*What do you call 
“ ‘Weil, you have 


well,’ said I, 


* 


purely nominal?’ 
to be in the office, or at 
feast in the building, the whole time. If you 
you forfeit your whole position for- 
ever. The will is very clear upon that point, 
You don’t comply with the conditions if you 
budge from the office during that time.’ 
*“‘Tt’s only four hours a day, and I should 
not think of leaving,’ said 


“ ‘No excuse will avail,’ said Mr. Duncan 


Ross, ‘neither sickness, nor business, nor 
anything else. There you must stay, or you 
lose your billet.’ 


‘And the work,’ 


“Is to copy out the “Encyclopedia Brit- 


tannica.’’ There is the first volume of it in 
that press. You must find your own ink, 
pens, and blotting paper, but we provide this 
table and chair. Will you be ready tomor- 
row ?” 


’ I answered. 

“‘Then, good-by, Mr. Jabez Wilson, 
let me congratulate you once more on 
important position which you have been 
tunate enough to gain.” He bowed me out 
of the room, and I went home with my as- 
sistant hardly knowing what to say or do, I 
was so pleased at my own good fortune. 


“Well, I thought over the matter all day, 
and by evening I was in low spirits again; 
for I had quite persuaded myself that the 
whole affair must be some great hoax. or 
fraud, though what its object might be I 
could not imagine. It seemed altogether past 
belief that anyone could make such a will, 
or that they would pay such a sum for doing 
anything so simple as copying out the ‘En- 
eyclopedia Brittannica.’?’ Vincent Spaulding 
did what he could to cheer me up, but by 
bed-time I had reasoned myself out of the 
whole thing. However, in the morning I de- 
termined to have a look at it anyhow, so I 
bought @ penny bottle of ink, and with a 
quill pen and seven sheets of foolscap paper 
I started off for Pope's Court, 


“Well, to my surpise 
was as right as 
set out ready for 
was there to see 

He started me 


Ms ‘Certainly, 


and 
the 
for- 


and delight every- 
possible, The table 
me, and Mr. Duncan 
that I got fairly to 
off upon the letter A, 
then he left me; but he would drop in 
time to time to see that all was right 
with me, At two o’clock he bade me good- 
day, and complimented me upon the amount 
that I had written, and locked the door of 
the office after me, 


was 
Ross 
work. 
and 
from 





“This went on day after day, Mr. Holmes, 
and on Saturday the manager came in and 
golden sovereigns for my 
the same next week, 

after. Every morn- 
ten, and every afternoon 
I left at two. By degrees Mr. Duncan Ross 
took to coming in eae onee of a morning, 
and then, after a time, he did not come in 
at all. Still, of course, I never dared to 
leave the room for an instant, for I was not 
sure when he might come, and the billet 
was such a good one, and suited me so 
well, that I would not risk the loss of it. 


was 
week 


week’s work. , It 
and the same the 
ing I was there at 


“Bight weeks passed away like this, and I 
had written about Abbots, and Archery, and 
Armor, and Architecture, and Attica, and 
hoped with diligence that I might get on to 
the Bs before very long. It cost me some- 
thing in foolscap, and I had pretty nearly 
filled a shelf with my writings. And then 
suddenly the whole business came to an 
end.” 

“To an end?” 

“Yes, sir. And no later than this morning. 
T went to my work as usual at ten o’clock, 
but the door was shut and locked, with a 
little square of cardboard hammered onto 
the middle 6f the panel with a tack. Here 
it is, and you can read for yourself.” 

He held up a piece of white cardboard, 


about the size of a sheet of note paper. It 
read in this fashion 
“THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE IS DIS- 


SOLVED. Oct, 9, 1890.” 


Sherlock Holmes and I surveyed this curt 
announcement and the rueful face behind it, 
until the comical side of the affair so com- 
pletely overtopped every consideration that 
we both burst out in a roar of laughter. 


“T cannot see that there is anything very 
funny,” cried our client, flushing up to the 
roots of his flaming head. “If you can do 
nothing better than laugh at me, I can go 
elsewhere.” 


“No, no,” cried Holmes, shoving him back 


into the chair from which he had half risen. 
“T really wouldn’t miss your case for the 
world. It is most refreshingly unusual. But 
there is, if you will excuse my saying so, 
something just a little funny about it. Pray 
what steps did you take when you found 
| the ecard upon the door?” 

“T was staggered, sir. I did not know 
what to do. Then I called at the offices 
round, but none of them seemed to know 
anything about it. Finally, I went to the 
landlord, who is an accountant living on the 


ground floor, and I asked him if he could tell 
me what had become of the Red-headed 
He said that he had never heard of 





any such body. Then I asked him who Mr. 
Ducan Ross was. He answered that the 
name was new to him.” 

“well,” said I, ‘the gentleman at No, 4.’ 

“ ‘What, the redheaded man?’ 

“ Yes.” 

“<‘Oh,’ said he, ‘his name was William 
Morris. We was a solicitor, and was using 
my room as a temporary convenience until 
his new premises were ready. He moved 
out yesterday.’ 

“Where could I find him?’ 

‘Oh, at his new offices. He did tell me 


como 


the address. 
near St. 


Yes 
Paul's.’ 
“IT started off, Mr. Holmes, but when I got 
to that address it was a manufactory of ar- 
tificial knee-caps, and no one in it had ever 
heard of either Mr, William Morris, or Mr. 
Duncan .Ross.”’ 
“And what 
Holmes, 


» 17 King Edward Street, 


did you do then?” asked 

“I went home to Saxe-Coburg Square, and 
I took the advice of my assistant. But he 
could not help me in any way. He could 
only say that if I waited I should hear by 
post. But that was not quite good enough, 
Mr. Holmes. I did not wish to lose such a 
place without a struggle, so, as I had heard 
that you were good enough to give advice to 


poor folk who were in need of it, I came 
right away to you.” 
“And you did very wisely,’ said Holmes. 


“Your case is an exceedingly remarkable one, 
and I shall be happy to look into it. From 
what you have told me I think that it is 
possible that graver issues hang from it than 
might at first sight appear.” 

“Grave enough!” said Mr. Jabez Wilson. 
“Why, I have lost four pound a week.” 


“As far as you are personally concerned,” 
remarked Holmes, “I do not see that you 
have any grievance against this extraordi- 
nary league. On the contrary, you are, ag I 
understand, richer by some 30 pounds, to say 
nothing of the minute knowledge which you 
have gained on every subject which comes 
under the letter A, You have lost nothing by 
them, : 

“No, sir. But I want to find out 
them, and who they are, and what 
ject was in playing this prank—if 
prank—upon me. It was a pretty 
joke for them, for it cost them 
thirty pounds,” 

“We shall endeavor 
points for you. And, 
tions, Mr. Wilson. This assistant 
who first called your attention tw 
tisement—how had he 

‘About then,” 


9. 


come, 


about 
their ob- 
it w a 
expensive 
two-and- 








to 
first, 


clear 
one or 


up these 
two ques- 
of yours 
the adver- 


long been with you?’ 


a month 
did he 


answer 


“How 
“rn 
“Was he 
“No, I had 
“Why did 


eause 


to 
the 


an advertisement.” 
only applicant?” 
a@ dozen,” 

you 


he 


pick him?” 


was handy and would come 





is he like, this Vincent Spaulding?” 


ill, stout-built, 





L very quick in his ways, 
no hair on his face, though he’s not short of 


splash of 





30. Has 
forehead,” 


a white acid upon his 


Holmes sat up in his chair in considerable 


excitement. “I thought as much,” said he, 
“Have you ever observed that his ears are 
pierced for earrings?” 

“Yes, sir. He told me that a Gypsy had 
done it for him when he was a lad.’ 

“Hum!” said Holmes, sinking back in deep 
thought. “He is still with you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I have only just left him.” 

“And has your business been attended to 
in your absence? 


“Nothing to complain of, sir. There’ s nev- 
er very much to do of a morning. 

“That will do, Mr. Wilson, I shall be hap- 
py to give you an opinion upon the subject in 
the course of a day or two. Today is Satur- 
day, and I hope that by Monday we may 

to a conclusion,” 

‘Well, Watson,”’ 
visitor had left us, 
it all?” 


“TI make nothing of it,”’ I answered, frank- 
“It is a most mysterious business.”’ 

“As. a rule,’’ said Holmes, “the more biz- 

arre a thing is the less mysterious it proves 

to be. It is your common-place, featureless 

crimes which are really puzzling, just as a 


said Holmes, 
“what do you 


when our 
make of 


ly. 


commonplace face is the most difficult to 
identify. But I must be prompt over this 
matter,” 

“What are you going to do, then?” I 
asked, 

“To smoke,” he answered. ‘It is quite a 
three-pipe problem, and I beg that you won’t 
speak to me for 50 minutes.’’ He curled him- 
self up in his chair, with his thin knees 


drawn up to his hawk-like nose, and there he 


sat with his eyes closed and his black clay 
pipe thrusting out like the bill of some 
strange bird. I had come to the conclusion 
that he had dropped asleep, and indeed was 
nodding myself, when he suddenly sprang 
out of his chair with the gesture of a man 


who has made 


up his mind, 
down upon the 


mantlepiece, 
Plays at St. 
afternoon,” he remarked. 
think, Watson? Could your 
you for a few hours?” 

“T have nothing to do today. 
never very absorbing.’’ 


and put his pipe 
“Sarasate James’s Hall this 
“What do you 
patients spare 
My practice 
is 
‘Then 
going 


put 
throug 
lunch 


on your 

h the City 
on the 
deal of 
gram, which is rather 
Italian or French, It 
I want to introspect, 


hat and 
first, 


come. I am 
and we can have 
observe that there 
music on the pro- 
more to my taste than 

is introspective, and 
Come along!” 
continued.) 
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Mr. B. F. Keith, a prominent manufactur- 
er of North Carolina, says: “Do you know 
of anv progressive citv or town that is not 
run, directly or directly, by country raised 
peopl Ll believe so much in the country 
that all my boys who can handle a hoe or a 
plow are in the field as soon as their school 
closes, early and late, doing more work by 
far than the common Negro, unless he is 
with my three boys, who are large enough to 
do a man’s work. This has had the effect 
of inspiring all or most of the neighboring 
boys to put on new life.””—Manufacturers’ 


Record, 
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How much will it 
cost to paint? 


Take equal quantities of *‘High Stand- 
ard’? Paint and any other brand, and 
prove for yourself how much better 
**High Standard’’ covers and how fuch 
farther it goes. You'll find that the 
paint that costs less per gallon will 
actually cost more for the job. This is 
only one reason why it is economyto use 





High Standard 


LIQUID: PAINT 


The right basis of comparing painting cost 
is not price per gallon but cost per year. 
Divide the cost of painting by, the years the 
paint wears. On this basis, “High Stand- 
ard” Paint will last so much longer, that its 
cost per year is far less than the cheap paint 
which costs less by the gallon.. 

And don’t forget this, the cost of paint is only about one- 
third to one-fouria the cost of painting. ‘‘High Stand- 
ard’’ Paint works so well and spreads so freely that the 
cost of putting it on is less than of putting on cheap 
paint, and postpones the expense of repainting for years. 
Scientifically made to resist weather 
“*High Standard’’® Paint is based on 30 ye>rs of outdoor 
exposure tests. The ingrec lients are selected by pains- 
taking chemicz al tests, and blerided (far more thoroughly 
than by hand ea by the most modern and efficient 
machinery. Ss no guess work about this paint. 
You can apply it w ith the knowledge that it will hold 
fast to the wood in perfe ctly protecting coats, hold its 
color and not fade, withstand the weather for years, fail 
only by gradual wear—leave a good surface for repainting. 


a-_ Send for new paint book 
Free 


° 
and pictures of homes 
° 
in colors 
This free book is the most 
helpful and appreciated 
book we ever issued. Full of 
good ideas for painting the 
house and barn and decorating 
the interior of the farm house. 
Telis also why ‘‘High Standard’’ 
Paint is dependably good and 
economica 
Write today for this 
book, and ask the name 
of nearest dealer in “‘High Standard’’ 
Paints, Mellotone, Varnishes and Ename 
els if you don’t know him. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 

495 E, Third St., Dayton, Ohio 

Boston Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


AFree Trial Package is Mailed to Every<- 
- one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a_new kind of paint without the use of 
oil He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
tes like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 


uch. 
me Write to A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 41 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write today. 


-9fq Rider AGENTS Wanted 


tn_each town ind show a new 1915 ee 
“RANRGER’’ Slaven pite for our liberal ti 
& sample to introduce. “Rs 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 dsya’ 
trief. Send for wg — catalog and particulars 
ma: ever mete on a bicycle. 
at our low prices and 


FACTOR LEARING SALE —s ttmnited 
—— of oki models of various makes, 87 to 

w good nd-hand wheels, taken " i ig 
~ oor Chicago retail poe $3 to $8. yor 

<> ants a write ato 

“Tir in wheels, sapariad, 

ae supplies of nth kinds at od usual setae. 
until you get our catglog ers. Write N 


/ MEAD CYGLE CO.,DEPT.ris CHICAGO 
T YOUR IDEAS 


= $9.00( offered for certain invens 
tions. Book “‘How to Obtain a Patent” 
and ‘What to Invent’ sent tree. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to ‘patent 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journal 
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CHANDLEE & CHANBLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Years 
$47 F. Street, Washington, D. G . 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 








of all advertising it carries.” 
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COTTONSEED MEAL FOR 
POULTRY 


Experiments Indicate That Cotton- 
seed Meal May Be Used in Place 
of Animal Protein—A Suggested 
Mash for Egg Production 





HAT cottonseed meal will come 

into popular use with poultrymen 
becamfse it furnishes one of the cheap- 
est concentrates high in protein val- 
ue, and that finely ground limestone 
will be used to supply the needed car- 
bonate of lime for the making of the 
shell, seems certain as soon as it be- 
comes more widely known that it can 
occupy a very important part in the 
daily feed for poultry where egg pro- 
duction is desired. 

It has long been known that cot- 
tonseed meal is one of the richest and 
best feeds for dairy cows, when fed 
not too lavishly, and good even for 
horses; but it is only recently that it 
has been established, even in the 
South, the home of cottonseed meal, 
and its true worth has become recog- 
nized as an important ingredient in 
poultry foods. And it will not be at 
all surprising if before long it entire- 
ly takes the place of beef scrap, 
tankage or other generally used con- 
centrates in the making up of mashes, 
especially where the purpose is to 
feed for egg production. 


South Carolina is taking the lead 
in adopting the use of this Southern 
by-product, and it is the State Poul- 
tryman, Mr. Frank C. Hare, who is 
stressing the advantage of it both be- 
cause of its nutritive values and its 
inexpensiveness. 


Tt was in January, 1914, when Mr. 
Hare had been detailed by the United 
State Department of Agriculture to 
visit Union County to conduct a “Bet- 
ter Poultry” campaign and to organ- 
ize Poultry Clubs, that he became in- 
terested in working out a formula for 
a dry mash, which had as its special 
purpose egg production, and yet 
would not be so expensive as bought 
mashes. As beef scrap could not be 
had at the time, and knowing the high 
protein value of cottonseed meal, 
which according to Henry in his book 
“Feeds and Feeding” is 45 per cent, 
though the State Chemist’s analy- 
Sis is: 


eoccccccccsccccs 36 per cent 


Protein 

a er eee eocccccece 25 per cent 
Carbohydrate wcccccccceces 30 per cent 
Crude Fibre .ccccccccvccce 12 per cent 


we decided to use this as an ingre- 
dient to take the place of beef scrap 
or tankage. The result was the mak- 
ing up of the following mash, which 
in a very short while showed that it 
was good, as the hens began laying 
at a greatly increased rate: 


WEHOGE, DERM. 63%4 soo 00 5-0 ose 25 pounds 
Wheat shorts..cccccccccccs 25 pounds 
Corn Meal... .cccccceceosese 25 pounds 
Ground limestone..........- 15 pounds 
Cottonseed meal......eceees 10 pounds 
Ground charcoal. ..ccccsccces 2 pounds 
Balt cvccreccscovesevsascese % pound 


The reason why ground limestone 
was put in the mash was that no 
oyster shell was procurable at that 
time from any of the stores in Union, 
and beside as it cost about $12, deliv- 
ered, in ton lots, while finely ground 
limestone, used for agricultural pur- 
poses, and which contains a high per- 
centage of carbonate of lime, could be 
delivered for about $3.25 per ton, it 
was decided to substitute the lime- 
stone for the oyster shell. After be- 
ing placed where the hens could have 
access to it, as they did not seem to 
take well to the use of it, it was put 
into the mash itself as a part of the 
mixture, thus when they ate the mash 
they would also take the necessary 


proportion of limestone containing 


the carbonate of lime. At the time 
Mr. Hare said he had never heard of 
limestone being used in any such way, 
but at the writer’s insistence it was 
tried and found to work admirably, 
with the result that he has incorpor- 
ated it in his formula for egg ‘mashes. 

Not long after this, in his investi- 
gations in South Carolina, Mr. Hare 


found a farmer who had _ secured 
splendid results from hens which he 
allowed to eat all the cottonseed meal 
that they desired, putting it in hop- 


pers, the same as most poultrymen | 


have for beef scrap, and letting it 
take the place of these meat products. 
After, extensive inquiries, and espe- 
cially as the idea was new and ap- 
pealing because cottonseed meal is a 
Southern product, and can be had 
much cheaper than meat scrap (it is 
now selling for from. $21 to $22.50 per 
ton), Mr. Hare has made up a special 
formula which is being tried out 
thoroughly at Clemson College, with 
which he is connected, and which he 
is recommending to poultry raisers 
not only throughout the Palmetto 
state, but all Southern states as well. 
This is to be known as the “Clemson 
Mash,” and concerning it Mr. Hare 
writes: : 


“Here in South Carolina we have 
an abundance of cottonseed meal, 
which is one of the best feeds to pro- 
duce eggs and grow young chicks. A 
mash compound to make eggs ssi 
not fat is here given: 


Cottonseed meal.........ee% -». 100 pounds 
COMM TOG s. 660.55 60600-6 654%-00.0%6 e 50 pounds 
GIGUNG O8tS). 6600566065600 s0 68% 50 pounds 
MPRORe DEWN « «0v.06.00 006 ss 505 50 pounds 
WHEE BROLUBS 6.0.6 4:66. <r stein Res 6 50 pounds 
Ground limerock (fertilizer lime) 16 pounds 
Grouma CHATOOA] 6 6.66060 64 60-50% 12 pounds 
ee a ee eee Loe oe coe ee eG 2 pounds 


“Thisisthecheapest feed formaking 
eggs, and though it has not been test- 
ed at Clemson College, the results 
that reliable feeders have obtained 
with it warrant our recommending this 
mash to you. Keep it in the house 
before the hens all the time. Use a 
covered box with slats around it, so 
the hens cannot soil or waste the 
meal, or put it in a hopper. Do not 
mix it with water, and feed only once 
a day, because the hens will over- 
feed and then stand around and get 
chilled. 

ALLAN NICHOLSON, 

Union, S. C. 





Summer Chicks Easiest to Raise 


UMMER chicks, I have found, éan 
be raised at less cost and with less 
loss than at any other season, for the 
young chicks grow much faster in 
warm weather, and the abund- 
ance of insects furnishes them with 
a great part of their feed. 

For several years I have set the 
incubators through June, July and 
August, and always with satisfactory 
results. My record breaker was with 
a small incubator hatch of 46 chicks, 
of which I raised 44, at a cost of a 
little less than $2. They were housed 
in a home-made, fireless brooder, to 
which a good-sized run was attached. 
They were kept in this for about 
three days, then given range of yard 
and garden. If the sun was too hot 
for them I spread a cloth over the 
run during the heat of the day. The 
brooder was kept thoroughly clean 
and with about two inches of soft, 
clean dirt, perfectly dry, on the bot- 
tom of the brooder. 

With reasonable cleanliness mites 
do not trouble incubator chickens, so 
the greatest objection to summer 
chicks is eliminated. 

For the first day I give my young 
chicks only water, but the second day 
the feeding pans are kept full of dry 
oat meal which I do not bother to 
break up, as they seem to enjoy peck- 
ing at it. After the second day their 
pans are kept filled with corn bread 
made from coarse meal baked dry 
and then crumbled. 

I keep plenty of fresh water in the 
runs and occasionally a pan of skim 
milk. The rest of their feed, grit, 
and so forth, they procure for them- 
selves. 

I have tried cracked grain and all 
kinds of commercial feeds, but had 
many chicks to die and many others 
lacking in vitality, and have worked 
out this system of feeding by experi- 
ence. MRS. CARL HAMMER, 

Salisbury, N. C. 


WY yy } Ufal 
Joos Work of 3 Mules S¢2 


It will pay you to sell two mules and buy a ‘‘Bull Tractor.”’ = a Bull Tractor 
costs no more than two mules—and it does the work of five. It doesn’t need feed 
when it isn’t working. You don’t have to buy harness. No expensive new eauir- V/ 


ment is necessary. You can connect it with any gang plow or farm implement and do the work for less than you 
ever did it before. When you stop to figure how much a Bull Tractor will save you each year, it is extravagance 






















to be without one. 








Pulls Plows, Seeder, Harvester, Spreader, Separator, Shredder, Saw Mills 

It will do most any traction work—work on the side of hills—and it will do stationary belt work on your 
farm. Do you wonder that we are selling more tractors than all other makers combined? The machine is 
simplicity itself—has but five working gears—has but one drive wheel—and one main drive gear. 10 per 
cent of our power pulls the Tractor. The Bull Tractor delivers 12 H.P. at the belt—5 H.P. at the drawbar, 


Can You Afford to be Without One? 

Why invest in stationary engines when a Bull Tractor costs no more than a stationary engine of 
equal power? Why use mules for work that the Bull Tractor will do much cheaper? The ma- 
chine is strong, durable and fully guaranteed in every way. 
who have been building tractors for years. Every part is built of the material which engineer- 
ing experience has shown to be best. In power, in price, in utility, it is the one perfect Tractot 
for the average farm. Repairs cost littke—depreciation is almost nothing—costs one-half as 
much as other Tractors for each plow it pulls. The demand is taxing our factory to the 
utmost. Don’t delay! “ 


THe Buu "7 
4. 
TRACTOR 4395/4 


> as hard as nails. Your Bull Tractor pulled a plow 
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It is the final achievement of men 


USERS 
SAY ABOUT 
THE BULL 
TRACTOR 


Mr. Joyner, Smithfield, Va. 
writes: “‘The field on which your 

Bull Tractor demonstration was held 
was the hardest ground for plowing I 

have seen foralong time. The field 
was old corn rows and was covered with 
weeds full five feet high. The ground was 


with ease, plowing to a depth of nine inches—no 
team of five mules could have kept up the work 


Write for full information about 


The ‘Bull Tractor’ 


The Carolina 


=~ Tractor Co. 
904 Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 














world’s champion poultry raisers. 








World’s Champion 


In the 1914 Cliampionship Contest, the Belle City 
Hatching Outfits entered by owners won thirteen 
championships of the total of 28 awards in compe- 
tition with all other machines, regardless of price. 
. Some of the Belle City Championship prize winners never operated an incubator before. 


Write for My $800 Gold Offers 


These offers open the way for you to greatly increase 
your poultry profits this season. Join the money-making 
Write me at once for 
full particulars. They come to you in my great new 


Free Book, “Hatching Facts” 


Book gives you je wonderful story g! Belle City’s 
21 World’s Championship hatches. Letters from users tell- 
ing how thousands of men and women are making high per- 
centage hatches and big money with the Belle City every- 
where, Gives you my 10-year Money-Back Guarantee. 
Quotes you my low prices—Freight Prepaid. Your name on 
a postal brings the book. Write today to Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box101 Racine, Wis. 





















Thee AS 


a in 2 Biggest 
HATCHING 


a CONTESTS 
Ever Held 


- Redwood, 
ia De Egg Incubator } BOTH $ 
Chick fenieret OR, 
ear on Se 293 Freight 
woe - f 
gp ths 1 ast o 
cud: 
ay Saivanized od triplewaliay Rockies 
copper = Ic nursery egg tes 
Set u 
The roode 
and well meade. 
‘or free catalogue, 
ironclad incubator Co. 
Box , Racine, Wis. (3) 














Write for Great Free Circular telling all about 
this wonderful Hatcher--its nse aera, Soden: 
tific design; its simple. pompect, GUARAN and other 
moderr. features. mh ARANTEED_ BY 
DEALERS EVER 

Indianapolis ¢ 
Corrugating Co, 


Sadianagella, Ind. 


























ROWAN CCUNTY EGG FARMS 


Salisbury, N, C. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, Red Specialist 
for ten years, Manager, 

Reds, both combs; Orpingions, buf. white; Leg- 
horns, white, brown; Rocks, barred and buff. All 
from the ey 3 best. 

Eggs $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Cockerels $2.00 to 
— Satisfaction guaranteed. Mating- list for 
amp. 
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Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Informa: 
tion and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialties, 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 

















SILVER LACED WYAN- 
DOTTE COCKERELS 
$1.00 to $3.00 
Eggs 15 for $1.50 or 30 for $2.50 
Fine Quality Good Layers 


M.kL. ADERHOLDT 
Henry River, N.C. ~ 














U. OULTRY FARM 
Stock and Eggs forsale. Wuite and Barred Piymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Black Minorcas, S. C. White Legners, & , 
White Wvanccctee: Single bird $3.00; pir $6.00; trio 
$3.00; eggs $2.00 to $3.00 per 15. For pure bred Feder 
give your o's. to 
. S. POULTRY FARM, Statesville, N. C. 


= Stock and 
Silver Campines ze: “::¢ 
15. Jacobus direct. Few equal, none superior, 
Inquire. | L. STARR, Mooresville, N. C. 








Save your papers and get @ binder. 
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Our New Year’s Announcement 
A Mogul Oil Tractor for 


» 


Be ohee op chemeleag enh: a= ager ep ame a 


ons all-purpose forma tractor with 8-H. P. at the drawbar 


16 on the belt—Mogui 8-16 


' A. Small-Farm Teacter for all Farm Work 


~ “HIS new Mogul 8-16 tractor has power to do the 
work of eight horses. 
Being a four-wheeled, all-purpose tractor, you can use it 
every working day. 
It will do all the plowing, disking and seeding. 
oo will draw manure spreaders, wagons, hay loaders, mowers or 
binders. 
It will run a corn sheller, feed grinder, small shredder, thresher or 
ensilage cutter. ; 
P Any =. can buy this new Mogul 8-16 tractor for $675.00, cash, 
. o. b, Chicago. co ae 
The man who can use one of these Mogul tractors pays, at this price, 
the least for which a good, reliable, all-purpose 8-16 tractor can be sold. 
If you want to use a Mogul small-farm tractor for spring work, your 


order should be placed now with the I H C local dealer. 
Write us for full information. 
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100,000 Farmers and FruitGrowers 
Use the STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


With it they spray their tallest orchard trees 

the ground in half the time required by others. The 
knapsack attachment enables them to spray their 
potatoes and low growing crops at the rate of an acrean 
hour or better. They whitewash their barns and chicken 
coops and spray “‘dip’’ on their live stock with the Standard 

Spray Pump. 

Made throughout of brass, with nothing to 
wear out or break, the Standard Spray 
Pump lasts a lifetime and pays for 
itself over and over again. 

Warranted 5 Years. Price $4 Pre- 
id. (West of Denver $5.) 
oney back if not satisfied. 

Send no money but write today 

for our Special Offer and 

Catalog G. : 


The Standard Stamping Co. 
539 Main St., Marysville, O. 


More than 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








ORCHARD WORK DURING THE 
WINTER MONTHS 


Now Is the Time to Prepare for a 
Good Crop of Fruit—Don’t Plant an 
Orchard Unless You Mean 
Spray It 


to 


EGIN planning now for next sea- 

son’s fruit crop. Every effort put 
forth at this time means more fruit 
of better quality next fall, A New 
Year’s resolution. of each grower 
could well be the determination to 
produce a crop of cleaner, more high- 
colored fruit than ever before 
grown on his trees. A careful sur- 
vey of the orchard will show where 
is ample opportunity toéward 
this end. 

Many of the trees need to be prun- 
ed. A sharp, wide-set hand-saw and 
a good hand pruning shear will great- 
ly facilitate this work. In removing 
branches fromt the main limbs or 
body of the tree make a smooth, 
clean cut without leaving any stub. If 
the cut surface is over an inch in 
diameter apply a coat of paint to pro- 
tect the wound until it has become 
covered with a natural growth of 
bark. Any color of any brand will 
do, so long as it accomplishes the 
purpose for which it is applied. 

Cut out all cracked, split and brok- 
en limbs. Take out all dead or dying 
branches and remove any dried up 
fruits that may be still hanging to 
the twigs. All such wood and fruit 
should be taken from the orchard 
and burned. Dead wood and mummi- 
fied fruit harbor insects and disease 
spores. The destruction of this source 
of infection now will materially aid 
in the development of clean, sound 
fruit later in the year. 

As far as possible, notice the rela- 
tive position the main limbs will oc- 
cupy when loaded with fruit and see 
if any crossing can be eliminated. At 
the same time consider what excess 
of leaf-producing wood can be re- 
moved to prevent too much shading 


| of the fruit during the summer. Fruit 





| r— SEED THAT’S FIT FOR PLANTING — 


: p Our 1915 Catalog is now ready for 
SpA RRS a: mailing and we want you to have it. 
—— it describes and prices all seed for 
the farm, Field and Garden, includ- 
ing Watermelon Seed, Cow Peas, 
Soja and Velvet Beans, Peanuts, 
Potatoes, Chufas, and Artichokes. 
Improved Seed Corn, Seed for For- 
age Crops, Clover Grasses, Etc. 


Curry-Arrington Co., 135 Rome, Ga. 
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Persimmon Trees 
That Produce 


‘ We have discovered why 

a Persimmons have not borne 
freely in the past. We can tell you hove 
to overcome the difficulty and make 
your trees hold plentiful crops. 

Our 1915 Nursery Book 
describes the best varieties and how 
to grow them. It also lists Plums, 
Pecans, Peaches, Figs, Grapes and 
other fruits for the South. Write 
today for a free copy. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Fla. 





FOR 1915 
nual eatalogue is more than a 
e. Its 120pages of “proved up”? 













+f 
vad Our au 
Vj catalogu 
information for planters—38 years of 
i “know how,’’ practical, every day in- 
formation, We have YOUBcopy ready 
mailto you. 
Its Free For The Asking. 
This is our 89th year of successful 
feed selling Ourexperience in select- 
ing seedsand pry that will grow and 
mature inthe Southwest is of value to 
ou—if you willmakeuseofus, 
RITE For OUR 1915 CATALOGUE Now. 














SupAN Grass—The new hay crop has 



















made good. Ourstock ofthis wonder- 
ful Grass Seed is the best that money 
can buy. 








Batts’ Prolific Four-Ear 














Cotton Prices. Pri 
ALFALFA—Our Alfalfa catalogue 1s Seed Corn fiw hat be. one pc 
full of Alfalfa Gumption. $1.00. In 5 bu. lots, $3.00 per bu. No orders filled 





Valuable premiums given withevery 
order. Our catalogue explains ourplan. 
THE TEXAS SEED & FLORAL CO. 
1919 Lamar St. Dawuuias, TEXAS 
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less than one peck, 


Send cash with order, Cashier’s check or post- 
offfce order, Order early, if you wish seed of the 


originator. Supply short. 
J. F. BATTS, Garner, N. C. 
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will thot develop fully in the shade. 
Take out water sprouts and open up 
the head sufficiently to permit of a 
free circulation of air through the 
tree and the exposure of as much 
fruit as possible to direct sunlight. 
Head back judiciously. Heavy prun- 
ing tends to promote new growth. In 
some instances it may be necessary 
to stimulate the development of new 
wood. Trees that seem to be lacking 
in vigor, that are apparently not 
making much headway, can often be 
rejuvenated and brought into thrifty 
condition by severe cutting. As a 
rule, however, it is advisable to re- 
move only about one-fourth to one- 
third of the new wood from trees 
making a normal growth. This ap- 
plies principally to such trees as ap- 
ple and pear that produce fruit buds 
on old wood. With the peach, con- 
ditions are different. Here the fruit 
buds develop on new wood, hence it 
may be profitable to cut back these 
trees more severely so as to stimu- 
late a heavier growth of annual wood. 
After the trees have been pruned 
and the brush taken away and burn 
ed, the orchard is in shape for spray- 
ing. Notwithstanding all that has 
has been written of the necessity for 
spraying or what has been told of 
the advantages resulting from this 
operation, there are many who still 
do not realize the full importance of 
such work. True, there was a time 
when it was not necessary to spray 
for the production of profitable crops, 
but conditions have changed. The in- 
troduction of certain insects and dis- 
eases, the necessity for a wider dis- 
tribution of crops, and the ever-in- 
creasing demands of the trade make 
it absolutely necessary for the grow- 
er to spray if he expects to realize 
anything whatever from his trees. 
One of the most persistent and de- 
vastating troubles the orchardist of 














today has to contend with is the San 


Jose scale. This insect, protected by 
a shell-like covering, does its dam- 
age by sucking the vitality and life 
from the tree or plant. For this reas 
son the means for control must be 
the application of something that will 
kill by contact. Concentrated lime- 
sulphur and some oil preparations 
have proved very effective for this 
purpose. They must, however, be ap- 
plied during winter while the trees 
are in a dormant condition. If ap- 
plied in the summer, the strength 
necessary for the control of the scale 
would injure the fruit and foliage. 
Scale must be killed if trees are to 
be kept alive. Left alone, the insect 


soon wins out and. there is nothing 
leit but dead wood. Those who ex- 
pect to continue in the orchard bus- 
iness or who contemplate the plant- 
ing of new trees and have not fully 


made up their minds to control at 
least this one trouble had better re- 
consider and go into some other busi- 
ness. It is a waste of time, energy 
and money to attempt to produce 
fruit under present existing condi- 
tions without spraying. 
Ss. B. SHAW, 
College Park, Md. 





Have a Big Garden and Vegetables 
All the Year 


N DRIVING through various parts of 

North Carolina, I have frequently 
seen very small gardens in the rear of 
large houses. What would you think 
of having scarcely one-eighth acre of 
ground for a family garden and the 
family consisting of 10 or 12 persons? 
If such people were living in the city, 
they would have to content them- 
selves with a small garden, but out in 
the country they can have as large a 
garden as they desire. 

I believe in a large sized garden, 
making it as rich as possible, and 
then have vegetables all the year 
round. We farmers eat too much 
pork for our own good. The more 
fruit a person substitutes for so much 
pork, the better it will be for the 
health of every member of the family. 

Mr. A is a farmer of my acquaint- 
ance with a family of 12 persons and 
with a very small garden,—a tiny one 
I might call it. The result is that in- 
stead of raising many vegetables in a 
garden of good size and canning all 
that are not needed for immediate 
use, the family is obliged to buy hun- 
dreds of cans of fruits and vegetables 
in the course of a year—an entirely 
needless expense as these could very 
well have been raised by the family 
and preserved during the summer 
months. 

The man in question is always com- 
plaining that he cannot get ahead, 
that he is always in debt, ete. Little 
wonder, indeed, when you see his tiny 
garden and his large family. His ina- 
bility to get ahead is due to misman- 
agement in the way I have mentioned 
—he would rather run a big store ac- 
count for vegetables that he could 
very easily raise and preserve right 
at home. Let us try to avoid that 
waste in the present year. 

PP. C. HENRY, 


Conover, N. C. 





fo Insure Pure Seed 


WISH to say a few words about 

a fraud that is practiced in selling . 
cotton seed for planting. New bags 
have been sent out to the cotton gin 
as late as February, after the ginning 
season was over, and filled with seed 
from the common pile under the gin 
just as they fell through the season. 
The bags were branded King’s Im- 
proved. I think that our Experiment 
Station listed King’s Improved last 
year. I think that our Legislature 
ought to pass a law requiring all sell- 
ers of cotton seed to show by brand 
or tag on sack who raised them or 
what gin they were bought of. 

P. H. TURNER, 
Franklinton, N. C. 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 























has proved to be the most profitable 
forage crop ever grown in America. 
Farmers who have planted it are mak- 
ing $20 to $100an acre on hay, and from 
00 to $700 an acre on seed. It yields 
the biggest tonnage to the acre of any 
high-class hay known. If you plant 
Sudan Grass, you never have to buy 
feed for your stock, As a catch crop, 
it turns loss into profit by replacing 
crops that have failed because of e 
drouth or flood. By rotating it with 
other crops, you conserve and increase 
the fertility of your soil. Sudan Grass 
is one of the big factors that are bring- 
ing prosperity to the South. You ought 
te know all about it right now. 
QF 7 











This Book Tells 
All About It 


Tam the largest grower of Sudan Grass in Amer 
ica, [have studied it for years, This book con- 
tains everything I have learned about Sudan 
Grass, It is complete and absolutely reliable. It 
is the first and only book ever published that tells 
all that is known about Sudan Grass. Profusely 
illustrated with actual photographs of growing, 
harvesting and threshing Sudan Grass, 


Prof. B. Youngblood, Director of Experimental 
Stations for the state of Texas, says— 

**Mr. David B. Clarkson: ‘‘I have read your new Sudan 
Grass book. Glad to note that it brings forth the most 
comprehensive and authoritative information on Sudan 

ass as yet published in book form.,’’ 


9. ® —Don’t commence growing 
Don t Start Wrong! Sudan Grass until you know 
how to secure, grow and keep seed pure, how and when 
to plant, where and on what kind of soil it will grow, how 


to cultivate and harvest for hay and seed, how to thresh, 
and all other particulars. My book telis you everything. 


A Wonderful Book for 10c 





| Would You | 


Give’ One Dollar 
For A Bigger Tobacco Crop? 


HY RISK failure from your tobacco crop by planting seed of doubtful origin? For no matter what 
your skill or labor, they amount to nothing if the seed be imperfe&. About one dollar will buy 
all of the seed needed to plant your crop. You can secure seed from us “SLATE'S SEED” that 
are heavy, ripe, fuli of germinating power that are compelled to grow sturdy plants. Our process separates 
the light seed from the heavy. None but good, heavy, fertile seed can ever be offered you. Tor years here 
on our Hyco Tobacco Farm we have been breeding and improving tobacco seed, picking out plants that 
possess greatest possible number of goed points. Some of the finest varieties were originated by us. Our 
seed are exported all over the world. If you would make your tobacco crop yield its utmost, write us now 
for our booklet describing all varieties, and prices for these seed. Box 713 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, South Boston, Va. 
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Catalogue Free Complete Stocks 
Write To Day From Field Gardeng Flower Seeds 


WOODS, STUBBS & CO. *# 


INCORPORATED 


SEEDSMEN 
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This book may prove to be worth thousands of dollars to 

you. I want every American Farner to know all 1 know 

ebout Sudan Grass, Merely send your name amd address. 

with 10c, to show that you are seriously interested, and I 

ill send you this book postpaid. Send 5 two-cent stamps 
x 135. 


tr a l0-cent wiece, Address P. O. Bo 
David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Texas 








Long Staple Cotton Seed 


Why plant short staple cotton when long 
staple upland will give just as large yield 
and bring from 5 to 7 cents per pound more? 

We are offering seed from two fine, tested 
varieties for sale. 

Our No, 1 Special, latest selection, giving 
14% to 134 inch staple at $2.50 per bushel, 

Our No. 1 Special giving 1% inch staple at 
$2.00 per bushel. 

_Our No, 2 Prolific, a splendid yielding va- 
riely, giving 13-16 to 144 inch staple, at $2.00 
per bushel. 

Prices named are sacked and delivered at 
our station. Send for circular. 


Willow Oak Farms, 
P.H. Rogers & Son, Props., Society Hill, S. C. 














We specialize in seeds for 
early vegetables—the 
kind planted in the fa- 
mous_ trucking section 


around Norfolk, Va.—that pro- 
duce large, meaty, first grade 
vegetables, early growers, 
vigorous, prolific plants. 


Write for our special offer 
on peas, beets, radishes,early 
potatoes, etc., also for our 
Catalog of Reliable Secds. A 
manual of farming, tells how 
to cultivate to produce cer- 
tain results, describes special 
varieties for top prices—the 
kinds that have made Norfolk 
famous as a Trucking Section. 


WILLIAMS SEED CO., 
Norfolk, Va. 








urpees Seeds (;row 


HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased and 
permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First—‘‘to give rather 
than to get all that is possible?’ combined with efficient service, has built the 
world’s greatest mail order seed business. We deliver seeds free by parcel post, 
and have not advanced frices becouse of the war. Write today for Burpee’s 
Annual, ‘he “Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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(AOFM taso7e SEED CO. 


Why experiment with inferior seeds when this old re- 
liable house will sell you tested seeds, the kind that have 
been raising the largest crops in the South for years, at the same price. 
Mixson’s Highgrade Seeds are the best that money can buy. | We _ know they will 
grow, hardy, luxuriant crops, that combined with proper farming they will produce 
10 to 30 per cent more yield to the Acre. Try Mixson’s Seeds and be convinced. 
Send for Mixson’s $1.00 Garden package—15 varieties for complete garden (%4 
more in quantity than usual) regular value $1.50. Send for illustrated catalog, prices 


of all varieties seeds for field, farm and garden. 
W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., DEPT. 14, CHARLESTON, Ss. Cc 














Wood’s 


Seed Oats 


are all choice, recleaned 
stocks, much superior to 
oats as ordinarily sold. 


Oats are one of the crops 
that promise profitable re- 
turns. For best crop results, 
sow as early as practicable. 


Write for ‘“WOOD’S CROP 
SPECIAL,” giving prices 
and special information a- 
bout the most profitable 
crops to plant at this season 
of the year. Mailed on re- 
quest. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
for 1915, telling about all Farm and 
Garden Seeds, free on request. 
Write for it. 
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Mitchell’s Early 
Double Prolific Yield 


Cotton 


TESTED AND PROVEN 


The Earliest, Most Prolific and 
Largest Yield Lint on Record 
per Acre—1640 pounds. 








Double Jointed, Bolled, Limbed and 
Yield—Fruits Early and Continuous— 
Defies Boll Weevil, Insects, Disease 

and Frost. 


My Booklet and large picture describes 
how to produce double crops on half the 
acres. Every. sack sealed and guaran- 
teed. Price $4 persack 3% bu. Freight 
allowed except from my distributing 
points, on early orders. 


SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 

















DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 


For Orchard Field and Garden 


Citrus Trifoliata Seed. S ee d Rust Proof 
Sow now and bud later Oats, Rye, 
the Satsuma Orange. Barley, Crimson Clo- 
Spray Materials and ver, Vetches and 
« Insecticides. Rape. 


Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators‘ 








Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 


q Youngsville, N.C. 
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Buist's MONARCH Tomato 


4 Uy “The Tomato of Superior Excellence” GY 


































NO CUT PRICES. Th 
CABBAGE PLANTS with which we raise and ge 
our frost proof plants prohibits any lower price than we are offering. 


Every plant hardy from out door growth. Varieties: Early Jersey and Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Drumhead and Flat Dutch. Prices: 500 for $1, 
postpaid; by express, 500, 75¢; 1000, $1,25; over 5000, $1 per 1000. Potato 
plants of same high quality. Orders booked now for spring delivery, 
Write for price list. THE JEFFERSON FARMS, Albany, Ga, 


























AMBER AND SUMAC Pure bred to pedigree, far surpass- 
*ing ordinary sorghums in yield 

and forage growth, alsoin succulency ofstalk, One ofthe 
bestforage crops for stock. Seed recleaned, tested and 
guaranteed for germination. Write for prices. Write us also for fine pedigreed seed of most 
productive long staple cottons, pure bred field selected seed cornin ear or shelled, heavy 
producing pedigreed sorghums, Rich yielding field peas, velvet beans and other fleid seeds. 
Send for catalogue describing these seeds and our plant breeding methods. 
PEDIGREED SEED Co., 


David R. Coker, Mgr., HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


The Sign of Quality 





Bermuda es, 

germination, Rais- 

ed in Yuma Valley; 

Grass Seed je: tema: 

F cality in America. 

Bed rock prices : Only 50c per pound f. o. b. your 

station. Free sample. Hundreds of satisfied custom- 
ers in the 


Sait endins R. G. Stitt & Son 
pidly, or Box 423, Yuma, Arizona 
der today. __Growers of Alfalfa and Bermeda 









When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 















































NEW CROP, WESTERN GROWN, UPLAND 


ALFALFA i. 


At special bargain prices. Write for sam-" 
ples, price list, and illustrated circulars 
telling how to grow and use the crop. 
SWEET CLOVER Vito." 
YELLOW 
Of excellent purity and quality. Sam- 
ples, circular of information and Red 


WATERMELON SEED 


From the Grower 































[ BUY BRANCH’S 3A0 HSRSe 


1-02. 15¢; 2-0z. 25c; 4-0z 40c; 24-Ib. 60c; 1-Ib. $1; 
5-Ibs, $4.50; 10-lbs. $8.50 delivered. Special 
prices on large orders. Manual on melon cult- 
ure with all orders. M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Ga. 











Ink Bargain Price List FREE. 
tOWA SEED COMPANY 













Dept. 46 DES MOINES, lows 






buy U.S. Advertised goods 












Massive Size _ Delicious Flavor 
Per Packet 15c. 4 Packets, 50c. 


BUIST’S GARDEN GUIDE FOR 1915 
Is Now Ready for Mailing 


Explains in detail—How to plant 
—When to piant—What to picnt. 


Write for copy today—It is free. 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Yy Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KANSAS GROWN 


ALFALFA 


Seed~non-irrigated, cleaned and recleaned—of high vi- 
tality. Fresh this year from the heart of the celebrated 
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| Kansas alfalfa fields where for years we have been get- 


ting best alfalfa seed grown. Extremely hardy. n- 
dorsed by experiment stations everywhere. 

Write for free samples on which we invite you to get 
Government tests. Get our prices and succesaful crop 
facts before you buy. 

Seed book free on request. 


ROSS BROTHERS SEED HOUSE, 
363 East Douglas, Wichita, Kansase 


MONEY IN APPLES 


Some sorts of apple trees will give crops worth 
five times as wah as others. In the South the 
money-makers are Bonum, Grimes, Delicious, 
Arkansaw Mammoth Black, Stayman, York 
Imperial, Winesap, etc. Will make very close 
price in large lots, for spring shipment. How 
Many can you use? 

Go Detevoaue tells the kind you should plant 
for orchard or home. We can help you to get 
started right in fruit growing. Write us today. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Box 106 G, Pomona, N. C. 


We want a Representative in your section— 


q write us. 


Save your papers and get a binder. 
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FINE GHANCE 
FOR FLOUR MILLS 
IN SOUTH 


esy to Start Milling Business and Make Big 
Money With the ‘‘Midget”” Marvel Mill. 


The South’s turn to 
meee wheat growing opens 
way for you to get 
into, and make big 
money out of, the 
milling business in 
most any Southern 
locality. It’s the 
red-blooded_ open- 
ing of a life-time 
for red-blooded 
men. The wheat 

go of each community 
ie must be ground 
- into flour and the 

big profits made by a home mill, or the wheat 
will be shipped off to foreign mills for them to 
make the profits. You can make good steady 
money milling it yourself with the wonderful 


“Midget”? Marvel 

? Self-Contained Roller Fiour Mill. 

Most remarkable flour mill ever built—a 
whole big roller flour mill all condensed into 
one case. -Made in 3 sizes, 1242, 25 and 50 bbls. 
capacity finest roller flour, a day. _ Previous 
milling experience not necessary. A money- 
maker right from the start. xchange Mill 
Co., Sturgis, Ky., writes: “Cleared $3,677.34 last 
year. Set mark for $5,000 this year.” More 
are being installed than all old process roller 
mills combined. More than 50 in one South- 
ern state, alone. Every progressive small 
town orcommunity must have one. The wide 
awake man gets it and makes the money, Are 

ou he? Then write for the “Story of a Won- 

erful Flour Mill,” trial offer, plans, estimates, 
ete. You’ll want a “Midget” Marvel quick. 


Anglo-American Mill Co., Inc. 
606 FOURTH ST. OWENSBORO, KY 












ROYAL PEA HULLER 
ay, Made in Five Sizes. 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
ow than any other Pea 
Huller on the market. Cylin- 
der has malleable iron sec- 
tions — automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy ily wheel gives 
uniform speed and lighi draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
Ne. 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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THE UNIT ROAD MACHINE 


Price One Fifth—Expense of Operatiog—' 
a Fraction that of Large Grades 


For Roads, Streets, Open- 
ing Drains, Terracing— 










Fully tested—No experiment 
Write for Booklet 


THE CALL WATT CO., Richmond, Va. 





HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made 
—durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
able belt feed; steel 
head blocks and 
dogs, wire 









2 cable drive. 
—_ * . le 
SALEM IRON 
Before you buy get our WORKS 
catalog. Describes every Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Colum? ta, 


bert. Send posta’ today Address nearest point. 





BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT, Keep in your own 
dealer would get. ‘‘Everwear”’ 


ket the profit the 
UBLE GALVANIZED Wire Fencing. willsave you money. 


sts twice as long. nd now for Fence Book 
tkand low wholesale direct f.om factory prices. WRITE 
To- SOUTHERN 


FENCE CO., 
Dept. 1P- Savannah, Ca. 


mai WE PAY FREIGHT 











Cooperation in Fire Insurance 


It keeps the farmers from having to pay 
exorbitant rates for fire insurance, as was 
the case before the Cooperative Agseciation 
‘was organized. 

May we send you our literature ? 


Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n 
A. E. S. Lindsey, Sec’y, Raleigh, N. C. 
SQUAB RAISING Se22%fz0,0%, cx; 


one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 

RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO , Greensboro, N. C. 























4 BUGGY WHEELS, Freight Paid, Steel Tires, $8.75 
) With Rubber Tires, $16.60. Your Wheels Rerubbered 
-10. I make wheels 3.4 to 4 in.-tread. Tops, $6.50 
eet a ; weet ba peg ay ; Axles, $1.70 ; Wagon 
Jmbre! ree. uy direct. Ask for Catalog G. 
SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO. 1518 C. St.. Cincinnati, Ohio 











Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:< £. w. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Cc. C. WRICHT, E ive C 


Nati 4 Farmers’ Union 
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REPEAL THE MERCHANTS’ CROP 
LIEN 


It Encourages and Legalizes Debt 
Slavery, Makes Unfair Competition 
for Farmers, and Undermines Gen- 
eral Prosperity 


' OU must not continue to crucify 
labor on the merchants’ crop- 
lien crown of thorns,” is the 

challenge issued by the organized 

farmers of North Carolina. Our state 
government should 
not continue to 
stultify itself by 

-declaring in one 
Jaw. that: it° 4S 
wrong and illegal 
to charge more 
than 6per cent in- 
terest per year for 
money and at the 
same time in an- 
other law declare 


MR. GREEN 
that it is legitimate and right for the 


merchant class to swap money for 
“supplies” and then, under a crop-lien, 
legally bind a victim to pay “interest” 
on these “supplies” amounting to 
from 30 to 50 per cent for six months, 
which is equivalent to from 60 to 100 
per cent per annum, and all this in 
addition to the “6 per cent interest 
from date” written in the face of 
the note attached to the crop-lien 
mortgage. Such a system of “rural 
credits” inevitably reduces its victims 
to pauper tenants, who are forced to 
ijarm under the “economic insanity” of 
the one-crop system at the dictation 
of the lien merchant. 


Whom the Crop Lien Hurts 


F THE poor fellows who farm un- 

der the merchants’ crop lien were 
the only ones affected it would be 
bad enough. The organized white 
farmers of the state are saying that 
they are tired of being forced into 
unfair competition in production, un- 
der this “pauper labor” system and 
that, too, largely with an inferior race, 
with its low social standards of living. 
They have repeated it strongly that 
it isn’t right for the law-making pow- 
er of North Carolina to practically 
force the surplus cotton and tobacco 
products of white families on markets 
congested with the abnormally large 
tenant output of these crops produced 
under the one-crop, merchants’. lien- 
mortgage system, just for the pros- 
pect of letting a small per cent of the 
merchant class reap some big profits. 
It is morally wrong to thus exploit 
the interests of agriculture for the 
possible benefit of less than 1 per 
cent of the state’s population. And, 
Mr. Lawyer, Mr. Doctor, and Mr. 
Merchant, you can get an idea of 
what this unjust and unequal compe- 
tition means to the working white 
land owner in the country, if you will 
imagine yourself suddenly thrown 
into like competition with a race 
of low social standards (inten- 
sified by pauper conditions  pro- 
duced by the merchants’ crop-lien) 
in the production of legal ser- 
vice, medical service, and distrib- 
uting agents’ service, if such compe- 
tition in your lines were possible. 

Thotsands of small home-owning 
farmers of North Carolina, upon 
whom cur white rural civilization de- 
pends, are now farming upon the cor- 
rect economic principle of producing 
a living at home, with some to spare 
for the near-by towns and cities, 
planting cotton or tobacco only as a 
surplus crop. They carry their chil- 
dren into the fields with them, which 
is right if they want them trained in 
the habits of productive industry.But 
we commit a crime against this class 
of farmers and their families when 
we force upon them, by. law, the un- 
equal competitive conditions which 


are the result of the merchants’ crop- 
lien system in this state. 


The Crop Lien Is a Gamble 


HIS system of “rural credits’— 

giving a mortgage on nothing but 
the hope of making a big cotton or 
tobacco crop—carries with it the usu- 
al element of risk that is assumed 
when a man stakes everything upon a 
chance game. There is a chance for 
big fortune when the game is won, 
but it produces bankrupty when re- 
verses come. It is a speculative game 
from beginning to end. > 

3eing glaringly wrong from an eco- 
nomic and moral standpoint, a legiti- 
mate and healthy permanent business 
structure can never be erected upon 
the merchants’ crop-lien system of 
credits, and no town that is depend- 
ent upon it can grow beyond a cer- 
tain limit. Business stagnation is the 
fate of any town in this state that 
gets its business from farm lands 
that have been and are being skinned 
and robbed of their fertility under 
the crop-lien tenant system. In most 
of the towns of North Carolina the 
growth and development of business 
depends now, and must continue to 
depend, directly upon the healthy 





SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


FEBRUARY 


(1) What Is the Effect of the Mer- 
chants’ Crop Lien Law on _ the 
Working Farmer? 


(2) To What Extent Should We In- 
crease or Decrease Acreage of Var- 
ious Crops This Year So As to Se- 
cure Greater Profits and Make Our 
Farmers Self-supporting? 


MARCH 


(1) What Can We Do in Codperative 
Purchase of Supplies and Fertilizer 
This Year? : 


(2) Should We Not Arrange Now For 
District and County School Com- 
mencements? 


APRIL 


(1) How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketing Poultry, Vegetabies 
and Fruit This Year? How Will 
Parcel Post Help? 


(2) Cannot We Join Together More as 
Neighbors With Teams, Hands, and 
Machinery in Doing This Year’s 
Farm Work? 











growth and development of. the agri- 
cultural interests surrounding them. 
Every crop removed by the crop-lien 
Negro tenant, who works under his 
own direction and plans, leaves the 
land poorer and less productive than 
it was before. Can you hope to see 
your agriculturally supported towns 
prosper under such “economic in- 
sanity?” 


The Tenant Must Be Supe 


OU will, perhaps, not hear on@ man 

in a thousand defend the moral or 
economic principle of the merchants’ 
crop-lien, in behalf of the merchant 
himself, but occasionally you will 
hear a man defend it from the stand- 
point of the welfare of the crop-lien 
tenant. 

If it were not for the seriousness of 
the proposition, these attempted de- 
fenses of the poor victims of this le- 
gal system of “rural credits” (which 
could’ better be called “rural rob- 
bery”) possess an element of humor 
that borders close to the ridiculous. 
One brilliant apologist says that if we 
abolish the merchants’ crop-lien it 
will remove competition and give the 
landlord a little “trust” under which 
he can furnish his own tenants with- 
out mercy as to prices. 

Of all the people in the world, the 
country resident landlord is the man 
who should not only furnish his ten- 
ants, but supervise the work and 
plans of his tenants. If he can’t do 
this, he ought to sell his land to de- 
serving white farmers at reasonable 
prices on long time, with easy pay- 
ments, or let it grow up in old-field 


ised 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


pines for cord-wood. The landlord 
who is supervising the work of his 
tenants assumes much less risk than 
the absentee time merchant who never 
sees the crop while it is growing, and 
such a resident landlord is under no 
necessity of charging excessive time 
prices. 

In this connection I will say that in 
my observation of business relations 
between resident land-holder and ten- 
ant, it is only in rare instances that 
charges for supplies furnished by the 
landlord are excessive. The element of 
risk being under direct control of the 
landlord, there is no necessity for ex- 
cessive charges to cover elements of 
extreme uncertainty as to the ten- 
ant’s ability to pay for advances 
made. Besides, there is more or less 
a relation of comradeship between 
land-holder and tenant. 


Remove the Temptation 


HEN the temptation is removed, 

tenants will find a way to get 
along without giving crop liens. Let 
the law to repeal it become effec- 
tive the first of next year. This will 
put everybody under notice and ten- 
ants can get ready for it by planting 
more food crops this year. With this 
“easy” high-priced credit removed the 
tenant will find a better way. Very 
little progress has ever been made 
except under compulsion, and the 
best changes have always been the 
result of dire necessity. Therefore, 
let’s not have any tears shed when 
we create the necessity for this eco- 
nomic reform. 

The time merchant will also find a 
better and safer way to do business 
after this speculative temptation is 
removed. It will-not only be safer 
but it will be better for his con- 
science. It will also be better for the 
banks that lend to the merchant on 
his crop-lien papers as security; for 
the profits and security of the system 
are sure to evaporate, as they have 
been doing periodically, and the bot- 
tom fall out, as it has fallen out at 
this time. 


Opportune Time for Repeal 


OT within a decade has there been 

a more opportune time to be de- 
livered from the “body of this death.” 
Merchants who were comparatively 
rich a year ago are face to face with 
threatened bankruptcy now. They 
are in better humor “to be delivered,” 
now than ever before, because they 
have seen the system “evaporate,” 
and the evaporation is keeping many 
of them awake at night. And the 
local banks that hold doubtful crop- 
lien securities are also in the right 
frame of mind. 

In fact, the general “feelings” of the 
classes who have -been temporary 
beneficiaries of this monstrous “rural 
credit” system are now peculiarly 
favorable for repeal. It would be a 
criminal mistake for us to wait for a 
more opportune time. Jz ZG. 





How Sampson Business Men Helped 
Sampson Farmers 


WISH to give your readers one of 

the finest examples of cooperation 
between bankers and business men 
and the farmers that has ever been 
brought to my notice anywhere or at 
any time. 

The county of Sampson raises over 
25,000 bales of cotton a year. When 
war broke out, the question was, 
what was to be done with the farm- 
ers’ debts which were fast approach- 
ing maturity? What was to be done 
with the guano bill? How were some 
even to pay for picking their cotton? 

The banks of Clinton and of Samp- 
son came to the rescue and said to 
the farmers of Sampson, “Bring your 
cotton to Clinton and warehouse it, 
bring the receipts to us, and $25 will 
be forthcoming on every bale in dis- 
tress and at straight 6 per cent. We 
will see that every one of you are 
taken care of. You have been our 
friends in the past and we will stand 
by you now.” 

The horse dealers and most of.the 
guano concerns here said: “Bring 
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Saturday, February 6, 1915] 


along your cotton and we will allow 
you 10 cents a pound for every cent 
you owe us. You have been good 
customers in the past, and we will 
share your burden with you now.” 

This is what I call codperation—no 
makeshift, but the real, genuine arti- 
cle. Below is the amount of cotton 
taken at Clinton at 10 cents a pound 
on account and by whom: 


G. A. Chite (guano dealer)...... 1,200 bales 
J. H. Hill (guano dealer) ....... 239 bales 
R. BE. & A. H. Herring (horse 
Gealers) « ccsccccocccccvvsccece 0 bales 
J. O. Bizzell (horse dealer)...... 272 bales 
J. R. Hiatt (horse dealer)....... 70 bales 
J. C. Wecks (guano dealer)...... 50 bales 
W. D. Kelley (guano dealer)...... 50 bales 
Miscellaneous ...ccecsccccseevsee 100 bales 
Total to Gate wceeeeseseveees 2,281 bales 


More is being taken at 10 cents 
every day. The codperation of these 
men with the farmers in allowing 
them 10 cents per pound for cotton 


on account means a direct saving to | 


the latter of nearly $35,000. Can any 

other town in the state or the South 

of the same size show a better spirit 

of codperation? If so, let us hear 

from you. S. H. HOBBS, 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





Repealing the Crop Lien Law Will 
Be Better for Landlord and Tenant 


OU are making such a strong fight 
for the repeal of the crop lien law 
that I am just bound to say amen. | 
also want to endorse what E. L. G. 
has to say, as it recalls very vi- 


vidly my experience with Negro ten- | 


ants. 
So far I have never had one but 
what I lost money on; and sev- 


eral years ago I resolved never to! 
have another, and from then to Jan- ! 


uary 1, 1914, I did not. I hired them for 
wages, with the result that they made 
money and were happy, and at the 
same time I made some money and 
succeeded in getting some of the 
ditches drained and gullies filled that 
I could not get done under the tenant 
system. 

Last year all my tenants demanded 
crops or nothing, and as I would not 
give them crops they moved off, and 
finally I had to give a very shiftless 
white man a crop. The result was 
that I lost money. 

I honestly believe that the repeal of 
the crop lien law will be better for 
the lazy man, both white and Negro, 
as it will make him go to work; and 
for the industrious man, both white 


' and Negro, and give him some mate- 


rial in the way of labor to utilize. I 

sincerely wish you God-speed in your 

efforts. ; A. C. DAVIS, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Good Program for County Union 


Meeting 


OLLOWING is the attractive pro- 

gram of a mass meeting of the 
Wake County Farmers’ Union to be 
held in Raleigh, Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
February 19. Other counties may 
get useful ideas from it: 

11:00 A. M.—Opening Exercises: Prayer, 
Song, etc. 

11:30 A, M.—Fertilizers: Their Commercial 
Values and Uses: Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State 
Chemist, 11:45 A, M.—Results of ‘Various 
Fertilizer Tests: C. B. Williams, State 
Agronomist. 12:00 Noon.—Prices and Terms 
on Fertilizers: W. H. Nichols, County Busi- 
ness Agent. 


12.15 P. M.<Cotton Grading and the New | 
Cotton Samples: Prof. Nelson, Textile Dept., | 


A. & M. College. 
12:30 P. M.—Reports from the various Lo- 


cals. (Each Local is urged to appoint some 
one person to make its report in the fullest 
and most condensed form). 


1:00 P. 
Loeal, 


1:30 PF. M.—Awarding of prizes as fol- 
lows: 


M.—Lunch served by the Raleigh 


1 To the Local reporting the largest per 


cent of its members in 1914, who have paid 
5. | 


their dues for 191 


2, To the Local reporting the largest | 
pcr cent of new members, based on its paid | 


membership for 1914, 


3. To the Local making the best report on 
cooperative efforts in buying or selling, or 
any other coébperative enterprise, 

4. To the Local making the best report 
on any other feature not included in the 
a ove, 

5. 7 
report. Each of the above features to count 
25 points). 





Remember that if what you want to buy 


is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 


you can often get it by putting @ ttle ne- 
tice in our Formers’ Exchange, oo 












To the Local making the best all-round | 
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Save Labor—Get More Good From Guaro 
by Using Cole Planters and Guano Disiributors 


Every Cole Implement is made to save time and labor—made to give better crops from your seed and fertilizer 
and labor. They are made expressly for Southern crops, and they suit the South better than any machines ever 
built. More Cole Planters are soid in the South than all other planters combined. 


Plain-View 
The Cole Seed Planter 
(fae Gravitation 

Selects 






No Brush 
No Metal 
Cut-off 


A slanting seed Ly carries the seed up right before 
your very eyes and drops them into the spout. Special 
carefully shaped notches are made to suit each kind of 
seed. The surplus seed fall back into the bottom of the 
hopper. No brush—no metal cut-off of any kind is 
used. Therefore, there can be no damage to corn or to 
the most delicate seed, such as peanuts. 

After you once see the Plain-View you will be con- 
tented with no other kind of planter. No thinning—no 
replanting is needed after using it. Made specially for 
planting corn, peanuts, peas, beans, etc., with a spec- 
ally made plate for each kind of seed. 


Only Best Dealers Sell Cole Implements 


THE SEED 





Th e ¢ ole Spreader and Cultivator 
Lister and Side-Dresser 
Puts Piant Food 
where Net- 
work of 
Roots 
Need It. 










Waste of Fer- 
tilizer — Dou- 
; bles the 
sae! good 
from 
Guano. 


When you apply your guanoa large part is wasted. 
Leached away in the drainage before the plants can use 
it. The plant uses the nourishment to make stalk. 
When truiting time comes nourishment is lacking. With 
this machine you can stop this waste—apply quick acting 
fertilizer at the period of growth when it is needed—get 
double the good from it. Two strong plow feet are fur- 
nished with this machine. By removing the cultivator 
and. attaching the plow feet you have the perfect ma- 
chine for sowing guano and throwing a good list on it at 
one trip. Hopper holds 4% sack—spreads any quantity 
from 200 to 2000 lbs. to the acre. Cole Force Feed as 
noiseless as a bicycle. 

e 


These are only two of the many labor-saving, money- 
making implements Cole dealers have in stock. Only one 


selected dealer in a town can sell Cole implements. Write us for the name of the dealer nearest you, or order 
direct if you prefer and we will prepay the freight. Catalog and full information free. 


The Cole Mfg. Co., 


Box 300, 


Charlotte, N. C. 








THE COLLAR YOUR HORSE 
EFFICIENT 


The LANKFORD COTTON DUCK HORSE 

COLLAR that’s FIT for Mules and Horses— 

the triumph of the past—the work collar of 

the future, Thousands are adopting it. Three 

million mules and horses last year enjoyed the 

comfort-giving, pain-sparing virtues of the 

Lankford. A sore shoulder from a Lankford 

is absolutely impossible, but thousands inflict- 

ed by other collars are cured while the animal works. It enables the animal 
to throw his whole “‘heft’’ and pull without feeling pain or dis- 


a new 


HUMANE 


NEEDS 


comfort. Asore shoulder preventative. Has crea 


use for COTTON which helps the whole country. 


dealer can’t supply you write us. COUCH BROS. MFC. CO. 
Box 974 Bp Atlanta, Ca. “. Box 19 B Memphis, Tenn. 


MONEY FOR 
TOBACCO GROWERS 
Turn Your Tobacco Dustand Stems 
into Cash. 


Prof. Massey recom- 
mends tobacco dust as 
an Insecticide. 


Dr. Butler recom- 
mends it for worms tn 


sheep. 


Our readers in non- 
tobacco sections are 


our 

































King 


1 No. 45 Combination Corn Planter 
1 No. 3 Georgia Cracker Distributor 
1 No. 10 E. Z. Spring Tooth Cultivator 


our dealer’s name at your nearest trading point. 





Agricultural Implements 


King Line Agricultural Implements are made in the South, and are 
especially designed for the Southern Farmers’ use. Therefore, adjust- 
ing our business as usual to suit your demands, we are making the 
following liberal offer because of the present lack of cash money. 


Just turn in your cotton to your dealer, ad he will arrange all details. We are willing to 
exchange any implement in any assortment for another of equal value. 


Send us the coupon and we will send you full information about this proposition, also 


Atlanta Agricultural Works, Atlanta, Ga. 








For every bale of cotton, weight 500 lbs., grading not lower than Middling, we will 
exchange any one of‘nine fine assortments of implements. The following is one of them: 


1 Jumbo Steel Beam Stock 
1 Terrell Thick Center Scrape, 20-in. 
1 50x5-8 Guard Rail Drag Harrow 
1 Pet Double Stock 
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@ae When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Box 106 K, Stovall, N. C. 





Fancy Cotton Seed 


You can’t afford to plant poor 
cotton seed, get the best by act- 
ual test. Cleveland’s big boll 
first; every where 85c bu.; 10 bu. 
or more 75c. Wannamaker’s 
Improved Cleveland, the purest 
seed known, and Cook’s latest 
improved $1.00 bu. 

Absolutely sound, pure and 
true to name. 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 


DUNCAN’S DUROC 
BRED SOW SALE 


Lebanon, Ky., Feb. 19, 1915. 


70 HEAD 70 


50 Sows and Gilts,20Boars 


We want to send you catalog whether 
= are in the market or not. Read 
ay ‘we ft hged Express Charges. FREE 




















J. 0. DUNCAN, 
Box P, Lebanon, Ky. 











| TREE PLANTING TIME 


The last half of February is a good 
time for spring planting. Do not waittoo 
long; other things can wait, but not this. 
Get your order in at once. 


Py ears, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 

ecans; complete — 
ripening through the season. Also Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Roses, ¢tc., to make the 
home ground attractive for the children. 


Some special bargains in surplus apple 
and peach in lots of 300 and over for 
spring shipment. 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., 


< 











acres of our plants. 
“ describes SN a 


eties. 
30 Wilkins Bidg., 


Free cat- 
mous Masytend and standard 


“SALISBURY, MD. 











Peach and Apple 


Trees 2c and Up 


Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
‘enn, Nursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Spray Pumps and Spray Material 


That will destroy San Jose scale and fungus on 
fruit trees. Best manufactured. Write 


R. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


876 POUNDS LINT AN ACRE 
This is the record of my Cleveland Cotton, 
Improved Seed, 1 bu. $1.50; 10 bu. $12.50. 

R. P. STEINHEIMER, Brooks, Ga. 


Pure-bred Poultry 

















Ben Lomond Farm’s 
Leader Strain 


C. Black Minorcas and S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds are bred for laying and show room, 
d fulfill both. Stock and eggs for sale. 


J. T. RUTHERFOORD, 


“BEN LOMOND FARM” Rock Castle, Va, 
Buff Orpingtons 


We paid $30 per 15 for Owen’s prize 
eggs. None better. 








Laying Pullets $2.00 
Eggs from yearling hens $1.50 per 15 


LIVIUS LANKFORD, esc Va. 
EE 


———— 


Ss. C. Black — 


Winners at New York, Philadelphia, 

Hagerstown, Memphis, Atlanta, Au- 

gusta, Charlotte, Norfolk Large, vig- 

orous Cockerels $3.00; good Pullets 
.00 Eggs in season. 


R. H. ANDERSON, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

















A MARKET FOR NORTH CARO- 
LINA CORN AND WHEAT 


Hundreds of Thousands of Bushels of 
Western Corn and Wheat Are Im- 
ported Though Millers Say They 
Prefer North Carolina Product’ 


HALL a farmer. grow corn. or 
wheat instead of so much cotton 
next coming year? If so, what will 
be his market? To answer this ques- 
tion we have made a canvass of the 
170 feed and flour mills of the state. 

Twenty-one mills of the 72 report- 
ing buy at least 75 per cent of their 
corn from outside the state. Twenty 
mills alone report buying 695,400 bush- 
els of white corn and 68,000 bushels of 
yellow and mixed. 

The prices paid for corn delivered 
for the week ending October 24 rang- 
ed from 70. cents to one dollar a 
bushel. 

Forty-three mills report buying 
wheat outside their own county. Two 
mills report buying 450,000 bushels 
from the North and West. The price 
of wheat delivered for the week end- 
in October 24 ranged from 90 cents 
to $1.2914 per bushel. By November 
21, prices ranged from $1 to $1.41 
per bushel. 

It is clear that there is a large mar- 
ket within our own state for home- 
grown grain at good prices. All 
farmers need to do is to go after 
these markets. White corn is the 
milling corn. Growers are advised 
to communicate with their nearest 
mills before planting, to make sure 
that their seed is of the kind which 
will be best suited to the needs of the 
mills. 

One mill writes as follows: “The 
farmers of our state need to raise 
more grain and should be encouraged 
along this line. We much prefer the 
local corn to any we can buy from the 
West, as it is much better, and as to 
the wheat we prefer the North Caro- 
lina and Virginia varieties to any we 
can buy.” 

The freight rate on corn in car- 
load lots to these mills may be ob- 
tained from the local freight agent. 
Write to the mills for the prices paid 
for corn and wheat at any particular 
time. 

The list of mills given below, with 
a few exceptions, buy 25 per cent or 
more of their corn fgom outside of 
their own county. The per cent of 
corn bought outside the state is given 
in parenthesis. Those mills which 
are marked with a star buy wheat 
from outside their own county. 


Feed and Flour Mills 


Northeast 


‘W. M. Poyner, Moyock, N. C., (25 per 
cent). 

J. A. Meadows, New Bern, N. C., (90 per 
cent). 

“J, 8. 


Morton, North Harlowe, N. C., 


(20 
per cent). 
Southeast 


Boney & Harper Milling Co., Wilmington, 
N, C., (100 per cent). 


North Central 


*Asheboro Roller Mills, Asheboro, N. C., 
(100 per cent). 

*Crown Milling Co., Asheboro, N, C., (80 
per cent). 

*Dixie Mills, Burlington, N. C., (No corn 
from outside county). 

Southern Milling Co., Asheboro, N, C., (80 
per cent). 

*Hico Milling Co., Burlington, N, C., (No 
corn from outside county). 

*Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., (100 
per cent). 

*A, W.. Fullers, Fullers, N. C., (25 per 
cent). 

O. O. Young, Henderson, N. C., (100 per 
cent): 


*High Point Milling Co., High Point, N. 


c., (99 per cent). 

*Jamestown Roller Mills, Jamestown, N. 
C., (50 per cent). 

*Liberty Mills, Leaksville, N. C., (80 per 


cent). 














248 and 238 Eggs 


is the strain of Buff Rocks I am breeding from this year. 
Pen 1, 248 strain, $3.00 per 15; No. 2, $2.25 and No. 3 $1.50 
per 15. Remit by Money Order. 


A. M. FENTRISS, 


Pleasant Garden, N. C. 





EGGS FOR SITTING 


S. C, Rhode Isiand Reds, Barred Plymouth Ro*ks, S. 
White Leghorns and many other breeds. 
ot for 100 
N. A 
Ponting 


jepariment, 


c. 
$1.50 for 15 or 
cultural College and Experiment at, Renee. 


*Siler vind Mfg. Co., Siler City, N. C., (25 
per cent 

*G, MM. * Mitchell & Son, Stoneville, N. C., 
(60 per cent), 


South Central 


| Aberdeen Power Milling Co., Aberdeen, N, 
C., (100 per cent). 

*Belmont Roller Mills, Belmont, N, C., (75 
per cent). 

*Honeycutt Bros., Bridgeport, N. C., (10 


per cent). 


*China Grove Roller Mills, China Grove, 


N. C., (50 per cent), 

*Concord Milling Co., Concord, N. C., (50 
per cent). 

*Conover Roller Mills, Conover, N. C., (99 
per cent). 

*Catawba Milling Co., Hickory, N. C., (No 
| corn). 
| *Davis Roller Mills, Hiddenite, N, C., (No 
corn from outside county). 

*King’s Mountain Roller Mills, King’s 


| Mountain, N. C., (80 per cent). 


*Lenoir Mills, Lénoir, N. C., (67 per cent), 





*Banner Roller Mills, Lincoln, N. C., (No 
corn from outside county). 

*tlenderson Roller Mills Co., 
C., (99 per cent). 

*Mount Ulla Roller Mill Co., Mount Ulla, 
N. C., (50 per cent). 

*Salisbury Milling Co., 
(90 per cent). 

*South River Milling Co., 
(20 per cent), 

*City Flouring Co., Statesville, N. 
per cent). 

*Statesville Flour Mill Co., 


Monroe, N. 
Salisbury, N. C.,, 
Salisbury, N, C., 
C., 
Statesville, N. 


(20 


Cc., (100 per cent). 
*Star Milling Co., Statesville, N. C., (No. 
corn from outside county). 
Northwest 
*Bailey & Bailey, Advance, N, C., (15 per 
ent), 
*Elkin Roller Mills, Elkin, N. C., (10 per 


cent), 
*Kernersville 
Nee 


Roller Mills, 
., (No corn from outside 


Kernersville, 
county). 


*Horn-Johnson Co., Mocksville, N. C., (25 
per cent). 
*North Wilkesboro Roller’ Mills, North 


Wilkesboro, N. C., (20 per cent). 
*Thomasville Roller Mills, Thomasville, N. 
Cc., (50 per cent). 
*Forsyth Roller Mills, 
C., (98 per cent). 
‘*Southside Roller Mills, Winston-Salem, N. 
c., (99 per cent). 
*Wachovia Mills, 
(97 per cent). 


Winston-Salem, N. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.,, 


Southwest 


*J. H. Everett, Bryson City, N. C., (90 per 
oe ttyae Roller Mills, Clyde, N. C., (25 per 
aa ee Mills, Murphy, N. C., (90 per 
oor Warndivitie Milling Co., Waynesville, N. 


C., (60 per cent). W. R. CAMP, 
Chief Div. of Markets, N. C., Experi- 
ment Station, West Raleigh, N. C, 





Georgia Farmers’ Meetings 


| eee January 15 to 20 four impor- 
tant meetings of Georgia organi- 
zations were held at Athens—Confer- 
ence on Marketing; Georgia Breed- 
ers’ Association (which from the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


gressive Farmer, showed that while 
our livestock usually get too little 
mineral matter to build up large bod- 
ies, the chief reason is because they 
don’t get enough feed, for a balanced 
ration of Southern feeds contains all 
the mineral elements needed. But 
any who do not think this, can supply 
the elements needed for bone build- 
ing for about 10 cents a year for hogs 
and 50 cents a year for cattle and 
horses in ground phosphate rock. 

He stated it was not livestock that 
were “good rustlers” that was wanted 
but stockmen who would do the “rus- 
tling” and provide feed. 

An address by Jo. Wing and H. B. 
Rawl can not be reported. Mr. Wing 
must be heard and his personality 
felt to be enjoyed, while Chief Rawl’s 
sledgehammer blows lose a large part 
of their force when transferred to 
paper. 

We feel sorry for the Georgia farm- 
ers who failed to attend these meet- 
ings. 





MEETING THE OPPOSITION 


MEMBER of the Democratic National 

Committee tells of an ‘‘old timer’ who 
during the last campaign, took the stump in 
Iowa. It does not appear whether he gath- 
‘ered many converts to the party creed or 
not: but he certainly added to the humor of 
the situation. 

On one occasion, when a vast ‘crowd had 
gathered to hear him hold forth, he address- 
ed them in this wise: 

“Fellow citizens, our opponents are resort- 
ing to every form of dishonesty, deception, 
and .underhand trickery to corrupt the 


























‘ voters. But, fellow citizens, we warn them,’’ 
program seems to be an organiza- and here nia voice Stee — rafters, ‘‘we 
4 $ ‘ i warn them, fellow citizens, that that is a 
tion of those interested in plant vant that tie Gk oue acl irom the 
breeding); Dairy and Livestock. As- New York Times. 
a 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Barley Oats 
Barley Barley Barley Wheat 
Crops Soy Beans | Cowpeas Corn ie Soy Beans ~— Alfalfa 
Pounds of : , ' 
Beef Made 534 Ibs. 501 Ibs. 461 Ibs. 475 Ibs. 428 Ibs. 515 Ibs 533 Ibs. 
Barl Barle Barley Barley Wheat Oats 
29 bus 34 bu. 28 bu. 30 bu. 20 bu. 58 bu. —_ 
8001 Ibs. 
Yields Soy Beans| Cowpeas Corn Soy Beans 
of 20 bu. | 9 bu. an Po Sa |e 
Crops 3561 Ibs. 2252 Ibs. 
" Soy Bean | Cowpea Corn Soy Bean 
Straw Straw Stover traw 
2863 Ibs, 2102lbs 3388 lbs. 2552 Ibs. 
i. of 7 Years | 7 Years | 7 Years | 5 Years | 4 Years | 4 Years | 5 Years 




















| 


sociation; and the State Horticultural 
Society. 

The programs of all these meetings 
were of a high order. The attend- 
ance was good as such meetings go, 
but the addresses and*discussions at 
these meetings were worthy the at- 
tendance of thousands of Georgia 
farmers where there were only hun- | 














Fifth Annual Auction 
Registered Herefords 
At La Vernet Stock Farm, 
Jackson, Miss. 
Wednesday, March 17th. 





Addr 
W. J. DAVIS & CO., Sackson, Miss. 











dreds present. 

A report of these meetings could 
not give even a small part of the 
splendid addresses of the staffs of the 
Experiment Station, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Agricultural 
College and-men of National reputa- 
tion like Jo. Wing, of Ohio; Prof. H. 
A. Morgan, Director of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station; -H. B. Rawl, 
Chief of the United States Dairy Di- 
vision; Director P. H. Rolfs, of the 
Florida Experiment Station, and oth- 
ers. 

Dr. Soule welcomed the Livestock 
Association with a report of the work 
of one dairy’ cow which, as an illus- 
tration of the results of intelligent 
dairying should be studied -by every 
Georgia farmer. We hope to publish 
this report soon. 

The accompanying table was put on | 
the blackboard by Prof. Morgan in his 
discussion of Home Grown Substit- 
utes for Corn in Fattening Beef Cat- 
tle. It shows the results of acre tests 
of various crops. for a number of | 
years in producing beef. 

The crops are fed to four steers 
along with 20 pounds of silage each a | 
day and the manure returned to the 
land. As this table was put on the | 
blackboard hurriedly and hurriedly 
copied, slight errors may have crept 
in but it is substantially correct. 





Seven combinations of crops or single | 


crops have been tested from seven to 
three years. 
Dr. Tait Butler, Editor of The Pro- 





BERKSHIRE HOGS AND 
BARRED ROCK POULTRY 
Fegst by our $25.00 sweepstake male at $2.00 per 
sett 
an other males of equal breeding at $1.50 per 


ng; 
*RERKSHIRE PIGS, the very best blood in Amer- 
fca, at reasonable prices. Send for circular des- 
cribing stock. 


OAKLAND FARM, Piedmont, S. C. 











GORDON SOJA BEAN 
HARVESTER 


Something all farmers need 


L. §. GORDON, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
ane 
Dixie Pea Huller 


Turn cow peas into money. 
Hulls and — we 
cracking the 
PEA HULLER Wit ROLi. 
7 BEARINGS. EASIEST 
O TURN. Has given en- 
ine satisfaction fur eleven 
years. Lhousa.as in use. 
Write for booket on hand 
or power huller. 





























Atlanta, Ga. 








Watterson’s Improved 
White Leghorns 


The best that skilled breed- 
ing can produce. Eggs $1.00 
for 15. $30.00 cock heads pen. 
Layers and winners. 

W. L. WATTERSON, 
Baskerville, Virginia 











COZY NOOK ORPINGTONS °%7,42° 


Were big winners at the recent Taashisntien Tie. ee 
Lexington and Hopkinsville, Ky., Shows. 
pares handsome cockerels, pullets, hens and eggs 


for sale 
DR.C.A..GRAY, R.15. Lebanon, Tenn, 
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FARM MACHINERY EXPERIENCES AT ALTAMONT RANGE 





The One-horse Tools Have Little Place Under Modern Conditions 
—Disk Cultivators and Two-row Planters Are Great Labor Savers 
—Small Farmers Should Codperate in Buying and Using Farm 


Machinery 





By A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


old-fashioned hand tools is gone, 

never to return. The succesful 
farmer must use power and up-to- 
date machinery, or be left by more 
progressive competitors. 

What machines and which ma- 
chines? That is a big question, and 
daily becomes more important. It re- 
quires much study to tell where econ- 
omy ends and extravagance begins in 
buying machinery. 

Still, there are many well estab- 
lished facts to guide the farmer buyer. 
One sure rule is, “no good machinery 
can be made cheaply.” To make good 
machines requires brains, good work- 
manship and good material. So a 
cheap product must be poor in qual- 
ity, and a poor machine is dear at 
any price, no matter how cheap it is. 

-Cheap machines, poor power and 
cheap help are-the greatest draw- 
backs in the South today. Another 
delusion is the combined tools -that 
are supposed to be good for several 
purposes, and are usually good for 
nothing. 

Perhaps the ‘most important me- 
chanical part of successful farming is 
the preparation of a good seed bed. 
The foundation of a good seed bed 
is the plowing. So some of the most 
important tools to a farmer are his 
plows, and still nearly every day we 
see men using the poorest apologies 
for plows, and hoping for a crop. 


I FARMING for profit, the day for 


See That Implements Are Suited to 
Local Conditions 


OO many farmers guage the value 

of tools by the price asked for 
them, which may have little relation 
to the value. Individually a high- 
priced machine adapted to his use and 
soil, and of good productive capacity, 
might be very economical for one 
farmer, and very poor property for 
another man, with different soil and 
circumstances. 


A tractor and plows costing $1,000 
or $1,100 that will turn perfectly 12 
to 20 acres per day (with one man to 
run it), at a cost of 35 to 75 cents per 
acre, does far cheaper work than any 
man can do with mules. It will pro- 
duce better crops, and on a big farm, 
or to do the plowing for a neighbor- 
hood of small farmers combined, 
should be a very economical tool. 

Land can be plowed when very 
much drier with gas or kerosene pow- 
er and big disks than by mule power. 
The deeper plowing gives both stor- 
age for water and room for plant 
roots to go down deeply, the better 
preparation insuring greatly increas- 
ed yields. 

If all the old one-horse plows, plow 
stocks, double shovels, bull tongues 
and like tools, were sunk a mile deep 
in the ocean it would be one of the 
greatest blessings that ever came to 
Southern farmers. Of all the con- 
traptions for killing time, wasting 
seed, cutting off the plant roots, and 
reducing the yield, there is no other 
aggregation of tools that can com- 
pare. Such tools cost the Southern 
farmers dollars where the low price 
of cotton and the unholy war cost 
them dimes. 

I have seen men who would go 
wild at the mention of a good riding 
disk cultivator, at $50 or $69, but who 
would work a big crop all the season 
with a double shovel or other cheap 
tools, and destroy corn and cotton 
enough by cutting off the roots to 
pay for several good cultivators, at 
the same time working twice as hard 
as the man with a good two-horse 
riding cultivator. The cultivator can 
be regulated to any depth, throwing 
the earth to or from the crop, .as 
wanted. : 

-“Ionorance may be bliss” in some 
eases, but it doesn’t work in business 


worth a cent. The man who makes 
mistakes through ignorance has to 
pay the penalty in full, just the same 
as he would for wilful destruction.of 
his crop or stock. 

I had a man put in 50 acres of corn 
on shares—fairly good land and sea- 
son. He had only a 12-inch turning 
plow, so I lent him disks, harrow, and 
planter; also sent him a_ good 
two-horse cultivator. The cultivator 
was too complicated for him and was 
soon discarded. He then got out his 
plow and turned a furrow away from 
the corn. Then°as the grass came on 
luxuriantly, he turned a big furrow 
towards the corn, to cover the grass, 
cutting off the roots which he missed 
with the first plowing. Over half of 
his crop had no ears on it, and he got 
perhaps :15 bushels per acre, mostly 
nubbins. 


The next year I put the land in my- 
self, with our usual plowing and fit- 
ting. We cultivated three times, lev- 
el, the second and third times very 
shallow, and got 30 to 35 bushels aver- 
age, with a dry season, too. And we 
have an extra fine stand of rye on the 
piece today, to plow in for next sea- 
son’s fertilizer. 

We make great use of the disk har- 
row in fitting up land. No other tool 
will warm up and aerate the soil and 
set the friendly bacteria to work in 
the spring like it. We find the _ big 
cut-a-way disk or “bush and bog 
plow” a great help. With it four good 
mules will cut a strip five feet wide 
and up to six inches deep, if need be. 
It is a great help on new land to get 
out the roots, stools, ete., after being 
plowed up, and also in cutting up sod 
lands, either before or after plowing. 
It makes a fine seed bed quickly on 
rough, poorly plowed ground. It is 
also a fine tool to cut up corn stalks, 
ragweed, etc. 

The low down manure spreader i: 
another indispensable implement. It 
puts the manure uniformly all over 
the field, picking it. up finely, so there 
are no big clods or heaps left to 
smother the crop under it, and leav- 
ing the manure in shape to be quickly 
available. It saves an immense amount 
of hard labor in loading, and all the 
hand labor in unloading, as well as 
time in hauling. With its big wheels 
and wide tires, three horses will haul 
more at one load than four horses 
would at two loads on a wagon. We 
find the spreader is very useful also 
for spreading ground lime rock, phos- 
phate rock, etc. 


Make the Tractor a “Handy Man” 


HE tractor that pulls the plows 

and disks is also useful to saw 
wood, lumber, thresh grain, grind 
corn, or haul the crop to market, 
pump water for irrigation or ‘stock, 
and to cut the silage or shred corn 
stalks. 

The grain drill is another very val- 
uable tool not common in the South. 
With it the grain can be sown and 
covered with perfect uniformity, 
which cannot be done sowing by hand 
and covering with the harrow. 

The two-horse, two-row corn plant- 
er is a necessity to the man who 
raises much corn. Cultivating with 
machinery makes necessary uniform 
planting in straight rows, equally 
spaced, if one uses up-to-date ma- 
chines, and no one can do it as well 
by hand. 

One man and team can do the plant- 
ing of ten men by hand, or:'as much 
as three or more with the one-horse 
planters, doing it far better and mak- 
ing accurate and definite distribution 
of fertilizer at the same operation, if 
desired. 

The wood saw is a great labor and 
time. saver. With four men we cut 
from 20 to 35 cords per day. The 





Per 
Cut 1—For bedding. 


Cut 2—For barring off astride 
‘ow 


well made—a First Class tool. 


44 acres on 
altogether,’ 
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——— 
Mae 3—For dirting up with short Cut 4—For once to the middle, 


lade, while long blade cuts middie. leaving surface level. 


A FOWLER can be quickly changed to above forms. No other plow is needed on the farm after breaking land. Patent February 25, 1913. 


THE FOWLER CULTIVATOR 


Uncle Sam says it’s right—State Agricultural Experts sa 
WE KNOW it’s right. Let us Prove to You it’s right. Tt 


it’s right— 
’s strong— 


Kensington, Ga., R. F. D. \e 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: Thisis to certify that Lcultivate ap ng Rep 


d i C - 
ton in 1914 with the FOWLER CULTIVATOR, ona wiiea I won the State prize. "I tind it a grout tne: 
and labor saver, and my expenses were greatly 1ecauced by using it. 


I find it a great time 


Respectiully, (Signed) MAURICE CROWDER. 


The prize won by Mr. Maurice Crowder was a $490 Percheron mare, whi 
tral of Georgia Raiirvad as first prize in the corn and cotton contest fu: feo beets Or Gace 


y the Cen- 
r the State of Georgia. 


YOU NEED A FOWLER CULTIVATOR 


In 1911, Ben Leath of Kensington, Ga., using only Fowler Cultivators, 
corn act ae A io pate Congressional District of Georgia 
acre and too rst prize in the state of Georgia also. Then in 1912 he ritsed 720 bushels of 

(Ordinary Red Land. He says: ‘‘Anyone can double their crops by using a Fowler, 


won first prize in the Boys’ 
by raising 214 bushels on an 


You can prove THIS for yourself. Drop usa card and we will send yo 
testimonials and tell you how—you need this intormation. Get it—today” Se 


The Harriman M’f’g Co., 


Harriman, Tenn. - 
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beavers ite 





you the dealers’ profits; 











5-Year Guarantee on Efficiency and Durability 


of operation, no engine. regardless of price, 
can show a better record than the WITTE. 
All have detachable cylinders, 4-ring pis- 


These Latest Witte Prices. 
$97.75 


Note 
2 H-P $34.95 4H-P $69.75 6H-P 


16 H-P $298.80 22 H-P $399.65. . Portable and Saw-rig Styles Pro 


My Free Book 7e8.772,Pow, te indge 
ED itte Iron Works Co., 


. H. WITTE, Wi 
soil AAA 


Because I have a natural gas well which gives us free h 
and light; sell my entireoutputdirect from my factory to ch at airline ‘i 


because of my large, s ior mani - 
turing facilities—just doubled in size—I paint vee —_ 


lowest prices ever made on dependable engines. — 
Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas _ 5 . 
When it comes to durability and ease J 

tons, automobile vertical valves, safety spark shift, 


L 

— 

— 

= 

= automobile ignition and all are guaranteed toegive a 
== their full rated horse power, with a liberal surplus, at the smallest possible fuel 
= 

== 

—— 

= 

= 


a ine—how to pick out an engine that is best 


ih “ 


Wee Ataaet teat 























8 H-P $139.65 12 H-P $219.90 
Low 


portionately 


about my Direct-from-Factory Selling Plan. 


2356 Oaklan venuc, Kansas Ci 


d Avenu ity, Mo. 
HMA 





grain and corn binders, with most of 
the above, also are strangers on the 
average Southern farm; yet are desir- 
able and necessary for successful and 
up-to-date grain and stock farming. 





One Weakness ot the “Little Shep- 
herd”’ Story 


HAVE been a reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for quite a while, 
and have read “The Jucklins” and 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come” to date, and I wish to ask if 


there is no such thing as an original | 
Were Andrew Jackson | 
and countless others who have reach- | 


character? 


ed places of eminence in American 
life original characters, and what is 
the matter with present day novelists 
that they spoil their stories? 

The first few chapters of “The 
Jucklins” led to the belief that it was 
a genuine story, but when it com- 
menced to chase Mammon, I was 
sorely disappointed. It has been the 
same with the “Little Shepherd of 
Ilingdom Come.” When Chad turn- 
ed out to be the son of an old land 
baron, I lost all interest in the story. 
Again, I ask, is there no such thing 
as one reaching a high place in this 
world unless he can “trace” his an- 
cestors to some old duke of some- 
thing, or some old god of Mammon? 
There is not a farmer boy of any in- 
telligence in the Southland that will 
think the more of the present story 
that is running in The Progressive 
Farmer for tracing Chad’s origin to 
an old aristocratic family. 

No wonder our country is commer- 
cialized, when every thing we read 
is saturated with Mammon-worship. 

CLARK MUSGROVE, 

Laurel, Miss. 

—_—_—_ 

Editorial Comment.—We believe 

our friend’s contention is essentially 
















Set Plants QUICK 
No Stooping iiorsiver! 
No lame back—waik uphight. 


Masters 


~~ Plant Setter 


Sets, waters, fertilizes and covers 
every plant. Transplant tobacco, 
tomato, cabbage, sweet potatoes 
etc.—save tedious labor—get fulf 
stand—better quality crop. Saves 
cost every day used. Guaran- 
teed. Write today. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO. 


Dept. K, 229 No. State St. 
Chicago, lilinois 
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PARCEL POST BOXES 
Ship Eggs, Dressed Fowls, Fruit, Butter, 
etc., by parcel post direct to your customers, 


6 99 

H&D”’ BOXES 

meet all G i guar 
antee safe delivery of products. Madein 
various shapes and sizes—strong, light and 
Sanitary, Protect contents from heat, cold 














and moisture. Send today for free book 

“*How to Pack [t for Parcel Post.’ 
The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER Co. 
Dept. U Sandusky, Ohio. 










sound. He has put his finger on the 
only objection we found to “The Lit- 
tle Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” but 
we did not think it serious enough to 
cause us to reject the story. But in 
Chad’s state of Kentucky, ~ which 
itself furnished the Nation Henry 
Clay, “The Millboy of the Slashes,” 
and Abraham Lincoln, the _ rail 
splitter, (to say nothing of the 
long list of other great men who 
have risen from poverty and obscuri- 
ty), there is certainly no excuse for 
trying to make it appear that a boy 
must have “blue blood” in his veins 
in order to attain to the very high- 
est place in whatever field he may 
aspire to enter. 





Cutting acreage, with Jess guano and bet- 
ter cultivation, is the hope of the tobacco 
farmers for prices. Press it home to them in - 
every issue from now until Planting time— 
E. J. Ragsdale, Wake Co., N. Cc, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 





ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined editions made 


known on application. 











Registered Jerseys for Sale—Bull, 4 years 
old; three young cows, four heifers; all bred. 
Bargain for mn buyer. W. A, Leslie, Mor- 

ganton, N. 





HORSES AND JACKS 


Extra Fine Jack for Sale—His be get took 
first prize at fair. For further information 
w rite W. V. Butler, Le xington, N. C. 


‘For Sale—Imported Hackney 
years old, fine shape, and a foal ‘ge tter. Good 
reasons for selling; cheap. BE, J. Cox, Clark- 
ton, North Carolina. 


Percheron Stallions — Registered, 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes, Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 











hand- 











DOGS 
Want to Exchange—tTree dog for bird dog. 
Glifton Tutherow, Lincolnton, N, C., Route 5, 
For Sale—7 beautiful Fox Terrior puppies. 


Female $3.50; male $5 each, L. J. Walton, 
Batonton, Ga. 











r 


MACHINERY 








For Sale or Exchange—Beautifully marked 











Setter pups—Prices right. J. H. Sawyer, 
wr aunt a Conway, N. C, ; 
anted—8-horse gasoline engine—mount- “ - 
ea@'preferred. R. T. Taylor, Richland, Ga, For Sale—3 Walker Fox Hounds, extra 
god ones, price $75. Guaranteed to» please 
H or money back, Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 
| ELP WANTED TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Ladies earn a feather bed, big pay. Write For Sale—20 ees pork pigs cheap. J. B. 
for free particulars. Agents wanted. Turner | Harris, Pungo, N, C, : 


Manufacturing Co., Henrietta, N. C. 


Wanted—Several honest, industrious, peo- 
Ple to distribute religious literature. $60 
@ month sure. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 


Wanted—Young man to buy part interest 
in dairy, which is paying good profits. Fine 
opportunity—investigate. Address Warren 
Ww. Way, Salisbury, N. C. 


~“Salesmen—We want honorable, 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- 
ery stock. Good proposition for the tea 
man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga 


Salesman—For High- ‘class to tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. 300d pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Coa,, 
Danville, Va., *" “Box G-23.” 


Agents—Something Ne w—F "as stest Sellers 
and. quickest repeaters on earth, Permanent, 
profitable business. Spare time or all time, 
o- profits.. Address, American Products Co., 
28 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


"Farmers—Get U. 8S. Government jobs, 
to $150 month, Vacations. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. Pull unnecessary. Write 
immediately for free list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. P 215, 
Rochester, N. 


Rot Proof Your Fence Posts—At a cust of 
5c to 10c each. They will last two to fou? 
times as long. Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee results, 
Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Ala. 











energetic 








$65 








White Orpingtons — Hundred breeders, 
Eggs galore. Midnight Poultry Farms, 
Asheboro, N. C 





For Quick Sale—Fifty | “high ‘grade ude White 
Orpington pullets at a_ sacrifice, We. ds 
Strickland, Katesville, N. ¢ 


‘White Orpington eggs, Stock from $250 
pen direct from Kellerstrass, $1 fifteen. Mrs. 
Fred Parker, W ashington, IMs 








Single Comb Buff Soalanchaa-otiek supply 
some nice cockerels. Eggs, $1 to $3 per sit- 
ting. Write for mating list. Claude F. Deal, 
Landis, N. C. 


Prize Winning White Orpington Laying 
Hens and Eggs—Hatch now for winter lay- 
ers and prize winners. Stony Run Poultry 
Farm, Thomasville, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington Chickens and 
Bourbon Red Turkeys. Prices reasonable 
for good breeding stock and eggs. Miss Julia 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Single Comb White Gryinatone—aiines for 
hatching from any prize winning strain, only 
$2 per 15. Large 7 to 9-pound cockerels, at 

2 each, O. A. Lynch. Caroleen, N. C 

REDS 


Rose Comb Reds, stock and eggs for sale, 
W. Cc. Vincent, Greenville, N. C 




















Fine Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs 
for sale, 15 for 90c. L. A. Long, Furman, S., C. 


Eggs—‘“‘Carolina Beauty’’ Single Comb 
Reds—$1.50 per 15. Carlton’s Red Yards, 
Kernersville, N. C. 














-Eggs!—From my best Single Comb win- 
ning Reds, $1.50 for 15; $1.75 parcels post. 
Sadie Covington, Wadeboro, N. C. 





For square deal on livestock consign to C. 
Driver & Co. Baltimore, Md. 

tood brood sows, bred to mulefoot boar, 
fifteen to twenty dollars each, Hunting 
dogs. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va, 

Registered 1 Big Type Poland- China Hogs— 
Vissering strain, Shetland Ponies—Booking 

















spring pigs; few sows, spring farrow. Hill 
Brook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va, °* 
Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 


China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows 
in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle, regis- 


tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 


Springs, N. C. 





For Sale—At low prices registered Belgian 
Shire, German Coach and Percheron stal- 
lions for cash or good note. Large bred jen- 
nets and jacks. A fine blooded general pur- 
pose mare heavy in foal to trotting stallion. 
Spotted Shetland mare and stud colt. Col- 
lege Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANC ON ae 
Choice 


Mottled Anconas. 
Cherryville, N.C 








~~ John Ss. Stroup, 








Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs for 
igo farmers prices. $1 per getting of 
15. Cloverdale Farm, Burgaw, N. C. 


Bred to lay, bred to pay, Single 


Rhode Island Red pullets, $1.50. 
per 15. 





Comb 
Eggs $1.50 
Buggaboo Farm, Dimntete, N. CG. , 

McCracken’s Single Comb Reds—Have a 
wonderful egg record of 190 average for 
flock, Farm raised at farmers prices. Breed- 
ing stock eggs for hatching. Write your 
wants and get your money’s worth, Chas. 
N. McCrackens, ‘‘Wheatland’, Buena Vista, 
Virginia. 








ROCKS 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Toulouse Ganders for Sale, and eggs in 
season, L. 


Harris, Kershaw, N. Cc. 
Six Breeds—Stock and eggs for sale, Write 
for circular. Goat Abernathy, Lenoir, N. C, 
Snow White Indian Runner ducks. Also 


Fawn and white. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 
Virginia. 























Silver Spangled Hamburgs, and Rose Comb 
White Bantams. C. D. Puckett, R. 29, Char- 
lotte, N. C 








Ringlet Barred Rocks, White Orpingtons. 











Stock reasonable, eggs $1. S. R. Rogera, 
Pachuta, Miss. 

White Guineas; Buff Orpingtons. Stock 
and eggs. Mrs. L. L. Johnson, Fletcher, 
North Carolina, 

Bourbon Red Toms, White Wyandotte 
eggs; best of breeding. @ Invincible Farm, 
Andrews, S. C. 

Toulouse Geese—$5 pair. White Orpington 


chickens, $1. Minnie Patterson, 
North Carolina, 


Mammoth Bronze _ turkeys, 
well worked, Bert strains. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


White Holland turkeys; White Orping- 
ton chickens; White Pekin ducks. Write§for 
prices. J. Thos. Smith, Blackford, Va. 

Mammoth Bronze toms, special price $4.50, 
Pure-bred Buff Orpington and Black Minor- 


China Grove, 





large bone, 
Claude Jenkins, 











ca eggs $1.25 per fifteen. Mrs. L. L. Ligon, 
Enoree, S. C, . 

Barred Rocks; White Leghorns; Runner 
ducks. Eggs, one and two dollars per set- 
ting. Sunny South Poultry Farm. Newton, 


North Carolina. 





$15 per pen of 1 cock and 10 pullets, now 
laying. These are young hens of the very 
best quality and especially selected and 
mated for breeders. Seagrove Poultry Farm, 





Seagrove, N. C. ; 
25 early hatched Single Comb White Le e- 
horns, pullets laying now. Two extra fine 


cockerels, price $30. Laying hens $1.25 each. 
Single Comb Buff Orpington laying hens and 
pullets $1.25 each. Cooks strain. All free 
range stock, » Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. Cc. 


Mammoth 1 Bronze Turkeys, W hite Wyan- 
dottes, first class stock Also registered Jer- 
sey bull cheap. Write for prices. Hickory 
Grove Farm, Conover, N, C. 











White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. 


Barred Rock Eggs—15 a 
Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. 


Barred Rock Cockere Is, 
Mrs. Geo, Glenn, Arden, N. 


Year-old Barred Rock Cocks—$2 
Thomasville Baptist Orphanage, 
ville, N.C. 

Pure-bred Buff Rocks—Eggs for hatching, 
ten cents each. D. Mood Welborn, Trinity, 
North ( ‘arolina. 

“5 Barred Rock Cockerels—$2.50 
Catalog free. R. 


Randolph Poul- 





Prepaid. C. T. 





“gale caine ean 





each, 
Thomas- 








each, 




















Prize winning White Wyandottes, bred to 


Jay, $1 each. Pure white African Guineas 
$1 each. Three young Peacocks left $4 each, 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 





Mapleton Farms offer choice, 
strain, White Leghorns, 
Rocks. Cockerels $1.50; 
Groome, Proprietor, 


200 egge 
Thompson’s Barred 
pullets $l up. J. A. 
Greensboro, N. C, 





75 Pure-bred Toulouse Geese for breeders, 
Indian Runner duck eggs. Single Comb 
White Leghorn eggs, 15 for $1.30. P. P. 
Bay View P oultry F arms, She litow, Ma. 





Rhode Island Red Eg sgs—From persistant 
winter-laying prize winners. $1.50, $3, $5 per 














BANTAUMS = G. Mosley, Route 2, Win- | fifteen. A $100 pen Cooks Black Orpingtons, 

omit sesetienibistatien tn eins chi catia | SUDO wesens,.tat,: Gy $30. 20 pairs Carneaux pigeons, $1.50 per 

Buff Cochin Bantam Cocks—$1.50, Order farred Plymouth Rock Eggs — $1.25 for | Pair. Wilson Nisbet, Bainbridge, Ga., Box 
at once, George Laxton, King’s Creek, N. C. | 15; and few chickens. Uraha Poultry Farm, | 152. 

EEGHORNS. Rich Square, N. C. : 

Uasles tenn tachoraa, “Joka hy Saou, WYANDOTTES | SEEDS AND PLANTS | 
Cherryville, N, Cc. ' White Wyandottes—Stock and eggs rea- 

~Ppure-bre a | Single Comb White Leghorns $1.| sonable. Exhibition a wae. Frank BEANS 
each. Mrs. J. O, Deal, Granite Falls, N. C. Hamrick, Shelsy,.6. Cs. |...» ~ | Ries Vetaeieen aie Mite 








Young's S Str: 1in White Leghorn Eggs—One 
dollar per dozen. John Bass Brown, Char- 
lotte, N. C, 





| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Position as manager or foreman, Married, 
Experienced in general farming, especially 
interested in fruit. Address ‘‘M’’, Williams- 
burg, Wirginia. 


Wanted—Position as ; farm manager. Years 
experience in working farm machinery and 
men, also experience in bookkeeping. Box 








Youngs 20-egg prize strain, 
White Leghorn, April pullets, $1.25. Collie 
pups $5. Altavista Farm, Darlington, Md, 


Eggs From Prize Winning Buff Leghorns— 
Special mating, $2 per 15; Utility, $1. Stock 
for sale. Cottage Home Poultry Yards, 
Millboro, N, eC. 


Single Comb yw hite Leghorns—(Wyckoff 
strain) New York. Noted winter layers, 75c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 


Single Comb 














84, Robersonville, N. C. 


| LIVESTOCK 
bred gilts. 





BERKSHIRES 


Berkshires—Cholera immune, 
Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn, 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Out of daugh- 
ters of Masterpiece, sired by 500-pound son 
of Rival’s Champion. Good ones at farm- 
ers’ prices, (W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Durgc-Jersey pigs at war time prices, 
and $7. Bryan McCarmick, Rowland, 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
One-third cash, 
ie nce, 














$6 
N. C. 
Pigs for Sale— 
balance to suit your conven- 
Write Jefferson _Farms, , Albany, Ga, 





High- -class “Duroc -Jersey rsey Pigs—Priced 1] low- 
er than you can buy elsewhere, quality con- 
sicered, Correspondence invited. Associated 
Breeders’ Distributing Co., Albany, Ga. 


0. I. C. SWINE 


For Sale—Pure-bred O. I. C, pigs. G. T. 
Schooley, The O, I. C, Hog Man, Hamilton, 
Virginia, 

m3. -©. Pigs for 
strain, very prolific, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ss; POLAND-CHINAS 











Sale—Registered 
Cc, A, Elliotte, 


large 
Route 29, 












Durocse—t 1% months pigs; extra quality. 
, Chase City, Va. 
Poland-China Bred Gilts and 

















Pigs, that please, Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 

geet : 

Holstein Bull Calve 3 months and up. 
yrandson of King Seg Pontiae Alcartra, 
Best blood ever brought into the South, 
Look: First check for $100 gets choice of 
five. These calves are worth twice the mon- 
ey. Address: President Johnson, Kimberlin 
Heights, Tenn. 

HOLSTEINS 

“For § Sale—High grade Holstein bull calf, 
Johanna Sarcastic Dekol Mercedes; dam 
now giving 6 gallons milk each day, Fair- 
view Dairy Farm, Reidsville, N. C 

JERSEYS 

Six brea | Jersey heifers for - gale, ~ Groome 
& 5 Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 

Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly-bred bull 
calves for. sale. Prices reasonable, a 


Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 





Single Comb White and Black Leghorns— 
White’s Young’s strain. Eggs $5 per 15; 
Blacks $1. C. C. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, 
North Carolina, 





Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win- 


ter layers. Stock, eggs, and baby chicks, 
Prices reasonable. Thos. Donaldson, Char- 
lotte, WW <h., Route 8. 

~~ Barly “Chie ‘Ks, 12c; May chicks, 10c. Pul- 


lets, $1; Single Comb White Leghorns. 
successful years. No better stock anywhere, 
Lucerne Farm, Inc., Culpepper, Va, 


Baby Chicks and Eggs—Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns, that will live, grow and 
give satisfaction, Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Sturtevant Bros., Box 60, Kushla, Ala, 


Famous Warren Strain of Single 
White Leghorn Eggs for hatching—15, 
100, $9; 500, $40; 1,000 up @ Te each. 
ing orders for day-old chicks. 
sale. For best results you must 
strain, The Warren eee 
Best, Prop., Wise, N. 


Bargains—Stock and eggs at all times for 
sale. Owing to moving to smaller place, will 
sell at a bargain several pullets, hens, cocks, 
and cockerels; Young’s strain White Leg- 
horns, Nearly all the old stock and many 
of the young ones have ribbons won in good 
shows to their credit. A chance for some 
one to get good stock to start or improve 
yards. __ J. J. Jenkins, Greenville, N.C. 


150, 000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young’ s 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 








Comb 
$1.50; 
Book- 
Stock for 
have our 
Farm, T. M. 











ly; never over two Gays old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala. 
ORPINGTONS 

White Orpingtons—Good strain, reason- 
able. Hill-Yards, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
Buff Orpingtons—Eegs “and stoc k. ~ Write 
for prices and show record, Bloom Kendall, 


Shelby, N. C. 


“White 





Orpington Eee: Pullets 













$1 for 15. 
$1 each. Very fine cockere $2 each. W. 
P. W ‘hite, Ramseur, LN. 

White ~ Orpin ston Eggs fc Hatching 
Special inducements to farmers who will 
raise pure-bred poultry this spring. Write 
for mating booklet and _ circulars. Lu CC, 


Lawrence, Henrietta, N. C. 














ae hite and farsi Wyandotte hens and 


pullets, $1 and $2 each. Cockerels, $2 to 
$5. B. KF. Crutchfield & Son, Thomasville, 
N. C. 








TURKEYS 


For Sale—May hatched Bronze Toms, $4. 
Anna McCraw, Nathalie, Va. 


Large White Holland Turkeys, 
pair. Mrs. A. F. Johnson, Garland, 

Mammoth Bronze 
large, with quality. 
Ohio, 


Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms 
for sale, Mrs. J. A, Bame, Salisbury, N. C.,, 
Route 3. 

Bourbon Red Turkeys—Utility 
birds. McGlothlin Poultry Farm, 
Tennessee. 

White Holland 
Turkeys—Hens $4; 
Jeffress, Va. 








$7 
N.C. 
Turkeys — Pure-bred, 
Thos. Hunter, Morrow, 


per 














and show 
Portland, 





and Mammoth Bronze 
toms $5. J. W. Hardy, 





Extra fine Mammoth Bronze toms, 
27 pounds, $4 and $5. Mrs, J. T. 
Oriental, N. C. ; 


Mammoth Bronze 
hens, $3; trios, $10, 
North Carolina. 


20 to 
sooding, 





Turkeys—Toms, $5; 
G. W. Pridgen, Warsaw, 





For Sale—40 Mammoth Buff Turkey Toms. 





$5 and $6; $9 a paid $12 atrio. D. A, Cov- 
ington, Gibdson, N. C, 
Fine Kentucky Bourbon Red Turkeys— 


Nothing better, Toms, $5; hens, $4; 
Mrs. Della Radcliffe, Lola, Ky. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 


trio, $12 





‘bred fror om a 40 


pound tom, May hatched, Toms 18- 
pounds $5 and $6. Hens 13-17 ea +H 
and $4. J. H. Edwards, Chatham, va 

“To Close Out at Once—Ten fine young 
Bourbon Red toms, $3.50 and $4 each, Im- 
prove your flock by buying one ‘of these 


pure-breds, 
Virginia, 


Miss Lydia Dunn, News Ferry, 





My old lady has got two triolets of White 
Holland Turks. Ten dollar Uncle Samlets git 
three. A 


bobbeller and too swete voung 
henns. They are healthy an wize, fat and 
gude size! William B. Meares, Close to Lin- 
wood, Daverson Co., North Kaliner, 














PE: AFOW LS 

= ‘anted—Peafowls. _ 

sex, and price. 
netta, S.C. 





State number, age, 
Miss Marie Boatwright, Mo- 


Soy Beans for Sale—Write for prices and 
particulars, C, C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 


For Sale—A choice lot of hand whipped 
soy bean seed, F, P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C, 
Soy 


For Sale—Mammoth Yellow Beans— 
Hand threshed for seed, $1.60 per busnel, or 
$1.50 in 25-bushel lots. White seed corn, 
$2.25 per bushel. Jesse B. Harris, Pungo, 
North Carolina. 











Chinese Velvet Beans—Greatest cattle and 
hog feed and soil improver that can be 
grown in the South. Will ripen in South 
half of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, and Texas before frost. Let us send 
you full description of the newest and best 
of all the Velvet beans and tell you how to 
plant and grow them. Our prices are lowest, 











1 gallon delivered by parcels post, $1; 1 
bushel, $5, here, Large orders cheaper, 
Broadacre Farms, Bonifay, Fla, 
CABBAGE 

Charleston Wakefield— Mississippi plants, 
$1 per 1000; 5000 at Tie. J, C. Stetson, 
Bond, Miss. 

~ still selling nice, Early Jersey Wakefield 


Cabbage Plants, . 1,100 for $1, 


Frazier Plant 
Co., Katesville, N. Cc. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post, 25 cents per hundred, 
Southeastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, ww. -C, 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per 
thousand; five thousand and over, $1. B 
parcel post, 25 cents per hundred. Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. C. 





Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, Early Jersey and Succession @ 
75c per thousand. Arrival in good condition 
guaranteed, Acme Plant Co., Yonges Island, 
South Carolina, 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, and Succession, $1 per 
thousand; 4,000 or more, 75¢c per thousand, 
J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 





Cabbage Plants—Large quantities of good 
strong frost-proof plants—Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, etc., at $1 per 5,000; 
38,000 to 5,000 @ = 8s0e, Large quantities 
cheaper. Quik k and prompt delivery. fa 
Kivett, zh Point, N. C. 


Hig 





PIG 1EON en 


Sa le —wWw, 0. 1 





Pigeons tor 3radford, 


Sumter, S. 
Make 


R. 3, 
money breeding squabs. We sell 
Homers. Guaranteed mated at $2 per pair. 
All birds guaranteed good breeders. Fruit 
Hill Pigeon Farm, M. E. Hunt, Mer; 20 Bel- 
vedere Boulevard, Fruit Hill, North Provi- 
dence, R. I 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Cockerels and pullets White and Barred 
Rock, Leghorns, Wyandottes, Orpingtons and 
Anconas, Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 











Jouannet’s Frost Proof Cabbage 
known as the best to be 
thousands of experienced 
cents; $1.00 per 1000; 5000 and over, 85 cents 
per 1000. All standard varieties. Beet, 
Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.25 per 1000, 
Large and healthy plants and full satisface 
tion guaranteed, Alfred Jouannet , Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C 


plants are 
had anywhere by 
buyers. 500, 75 


’ 





~CORN 


Pure | Mosby § Seed Corn—$2.50_ per bushel, 
Seventeen years of hand selecting by a farm< 
er of 48 years experience. Nothing but the 
best offered. E. M. Carr, Oakland, Miss, 
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Good Farm Papers Help a Man to 
Pay His Debts 


HAVE bought about*300 acres of 

land in the last 15 years, and went 
in debt for it all. I bought the land at 
three different times. 

The way I managed to pay was to 
make my home supplies, such as 
wheat, corn, meats, and anything that 
was needed in the home, and then 
grow some tobacco, cotton, water- 
melons, etc., for sale. I subscribed for 
The Progressive Farmer about the 
same time that I began to go in debt, 
and I think that the paper has been 
worth at least $100 a year to me. It 
has helped me to solve many hard 
problems; it taught me to grow peas 
in summer and to sow clovers. 

I have something to sell about all 
the time. I sell pure-bred seed corn, 
and seed wheat, and I have pure-bred 
hogs, so I have meat to sell every 
year. I have also recently bought a 
Shorthorn bull calf. 

I make lots of hay but do not sell 
any. I always keep cattle enough to 
consume all the hay, fodder, and grain 
that I make. I have three or four 
cows or beef cattle to sell every year. 

I have been in debt most of the time 
since I started farming, but I don’t 
go to the supply merchant to go in 
debt. My plan is not to buy anything 
that I don’t need, but buy something 
that will be of service to the family. 
I subscribe for about 10 papers, among 
them being farm papers, a maga- 
zine or two, and a daily paper. Some 
good farm papers, such as The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and a good daily will 
help a farmer to pay his debts. 

W. B. ANGELL, 

Mocksville, N. C. 





Cotton Farmers Need Several Cents 
Profit 


OME manufacturers seem to think 


that if a cotton farmer could 
make a quarter or a _ half cent 
per pound profit on cotton above the 
cost of production he would be doing 
well. They do not realize that he 
needs several cents profit on each 
pound to make any money. 
Charlotte Observer of January 12, it 
is said “There is no reason why farm- 
ers in the South should not raise 
cotton at seven cents a pound, sell it 
at eight and eight and _ one-half 
cents a pound and make a good 
profit on it.” The man who said this 
did aot know what he was talking 
about. In the first place, it takes 
around ten cents per pound to raise 
cotton and not seven cents. But sup- 
pose it could be raised at seven cents 
and sold at eight, then the one-horse 
farmer who pushed his work with 
himself and his family, might make 
ten bales, which would turn him out 
$4.50 per bale or $45 profit on his 
entire crop. Now would not that be 
a wonderful amount of money to 
make for a man and his family for a 
year’s work and for a year’s pur- 
chases of things they will need? 

A farmer needs a margin of several 
cents profit on each pound of cotton 
he raises. He can not well work on 
a real close margin like manufactur- 
ers because he cannot handle so 
much cotton as they use. 
ily needs supplies of various kinds 
and some money should come from 
somewhere to pay for them.—Smith- 
field Herald. 





T am truly glad to see you are will- 
ing to fight against the crop lien law, 
under which thousands of poor cot- 
ton farmers are struggling for exist- 
ence. Shame on any state that would 
carry such laws on its statute books! 
It’s worse than witchcraft of Colonial 
times. Christ abhorred usury as 
practised by the Jews, but surely the 
Jews never had anything on some 


of our present-day pikers. Truly 
“man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn.”—A. P. 


Raper, Route 1, Plainfield, Ind. 





neighbors who do not read 
Farmer, send us their names 


If you have 
The Progressive 


and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then 
scribe, 


call on them and ask them to ‘gsub- 


COTTON 


Get my prices on Lewis Long Staple Cot- 
ton Seed. John Bailey, Andrews, S. C. 


Toole’s Prolific 
seed. Prices L. Toole, 
s. Cc. 

‘Dillon Black-root 
for Sale—For price 
Warthen, Ga. 


For Sale 
at half price. 
son Farms, Albany, Ga. 

For Sale—500 bushels improved Pullnot 
cotton seed. Plant the best. and plant less. 
Ss. P. Kenney, Athens, Ga. 

Keenan Long Staple and Cleveland 
Boll Cotton seed one dollar per bushel. 
ton Farm, King’s Mountain, N. C. 








Improved Early 
reduced, G. 


Cotton 
Aiken, 


“Cotton — Seed 
H. Franks, 


. Resistant 
write to W. 


Half cottonseed 
$5. Jeffer- 


Sarly Half and | 
For bushels for 











Big 
New- 





For Sale—A limited quantity of selected, 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed. Write 
for price. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S, C, 














heavy yie lders; $1 bushel, 


ron, S. C. 


“Does Staple Cotton Pay?—Our new 1915 
catalogue tells who should plant long staple 








In the |° 


Every fam- | 





cotton. It’s free. Pedigreed Seed Co., Harts- 
ville, 8. C. 

“Cleveland Big Boll” * Cotton Seed for sale. 
$1 per bushel. Place your order early if 
| you want them, Charles W. Carter, Stead- 
| man, IN. Os 
For Sale—Cleveland Big Boll Cotton seed. 
One year from Pedigree Seed Farm, Made 
600 pounds lint to acre on ordinary pine 


| land with only 500 pounds of kainit and acid 
to acre. All picked out by November Ist. 
weed not waist high and did not meet in 
four foot rows. The ideal cotton. Price $1 
per bushel or exchange two for one of sound 
seed peas, E. W. Dabbs, Pineland Farm, 
Mayesville, S. C. 





CLOVER 
Sale—Red-top Clover 








For secd, $ 10 bushe is 








White Wyandotte hens 75 cents each, Magie 
Hudson, Julian, N. C. 
LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza Seed—C arefully saved and 
cleaned, $3 per era F —— i to 60. Cc. M. 
Barrow, Wilcox P. O., 
Lespedeza—Re -cleane a, heavy- pan_ seed, 


$3.50 per bushel. 
Valuable bulletin 
Chris. 


My own growing, price 
Good reliable seed scarce. 
and big illustrated catalog free. 
Reuter, New Orleans, La. 


Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—Grows, reseeds, 
anywhere in Dixie. The Southland’s Alfalfa. 
All livestock love this ‘‘soil-builder.’’ Sample 
pound, postpaid, 30c. No Johnson grass. 
\ rite for free sample, circular, and delivered 
price anywhere. W. E. Hopper, Zachary, 
Louisiana, 





Pure Cleveland and Mexican Big Boll, Five | 
Lock Cotton Seed—40 per cent lint, early and | 
M. H, Blair, Sha- | 


sced at $1 per bushel. All seed are sound 
| ar 1d _pure | type. __ oO. J. 3 Youmans, _Fairfax, 8. C. 
Smoke Your Own | Tobacco — Interesting 


Chufas for Sale—Seed chufas 75 cents a 
peck. Jere Joyner, Windsor, 8. Cc. 


Casava—Will produce more food to the | 
acre for man or beast than any known crop. 
Enough layers to plant row 700 feet long for 
$1. J. B. Prevatt, Waldo, Fla. 


Cabbage —G uaranteed good plants. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, 75c per 1,000. Also straw- 
berry plants. Bubach and Lady Thompson | 
varieties, $1.25, 1,000. Hubert D. Fry. Route 
8, Hickory, N. C. 

Macklin’s Piants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Beet, 
Bermuda Onion, and Celery. By express, 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 
100. Orders booked now for spring delivery 
6f Sweet Potato plants. Catalog free. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Bla. 











Seeds for Sale—Clovers, grasses "pasture 
mixture, soja beans, peas of all kinds, Essex 
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“The Farmer’’—Keith’s high grade Agri- 


cultural Lime solves your potash question, 
Good for all crops. Accomplishes same re- 
sults as expensive potash fertilizer at half 
cost of guano, Composed of sea products; 
petrified shells, clams, oysters, fish and all 
sea deposits, This lime with cottonseed 
meal, little available acid, will make finest 
crops. Builds up soil. Have enlarged plant 
and are able to sell in bulk or sacked for 
cash at about half former price. Low 
freight rate on agricuitural lime. Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations re- 
commending lime, For prices and further 
information, write, B. F. Keith Company, 
Newbern, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertisin quaran- 
tes to land advertisements, because every 7; parchas- 

















Walker, 


For Sale—A 


Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn. 





limited amount of Watson 


melon seed. Selected from center of fine 
melons, Also Allen’s long staple cotton 
seed, and Covington’s Wilt Resistant cotton 


and of great profit. One-half ounce of the 
best Vuelta-Abajo tobacco seed, and com- 
plete instruction for its cultivation, $1 (pre- 
paid). This is the month for planting in the 
Southern States. F. A, Pinto, Havana, Cuba. 
Box 1368. 





Uncle Sam Cotton Seed and Mosby Pro- 
lific Corn have won the famous silver tro- 
phies, cotton and corn growing records of 
the United States. Cotton seed one 
and half, less carload; 
load; corn three dollars bushel, 
feed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


one dollar bushel car- 





Thousands of pounds cheapest high-grade 
seed: Cucumber, any variety, 44 cents pound; 
Eden, Burrell’s Gen cantaloupe, 44c; Watson 
meton, 40c; Rattlesnake, 35c; Kolb Gem, 29c, 
% pound, 14c; tomato, any variety, $1.35; % 
pound, 40c; okra, 25c; 4% pound, 9c; postage 
paid quarter pounds, War corn, very pro- 
lific, only weevil-proof variety, dollar peck; 
bushel, three. Big money trucking; three 
crops year on same land. Directions culti- 
vating marketing given receipt four cents 
stamps. Upland long staple cotton selling 14 
cents; write price prolific seed. L. A. Stoney, 
Allendale, S. C, 


dollar | 
f. o. b. Wade | 


; On improved road. 





rape, Sudan grass, lespedeza seed, Irish po- er should see land for himself before Davina. But 
tatoes, onion sets, cane seed. All kinds of no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
| Vegetable seed. Seed corn and cotton, ete. Gib ieantre he Ziwustaeaan 
| Kirby See de So., Gaffney, B.-C, | 

| 

For Sale—Sudan grass seed, 1, 2 and 4 Guilford County aad 

pound packages. Put up by Best Western | Groome, Greshevare: ie De et a 
Seed House. 50c pound, 55¢e pound, by parcels | . — 
post. Takes 4 pounds to plant an acre, Full | If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
planting directions with each order. J, T,. | Write for our booklet. 


Washington-Beaufort 


Land Company, Washington, N. C 





166-Acre Farm—3 miles from Edenton. 
Well occupied with buildings. Well adapted 
for all crops grown in this state. J. Ey 
Perry, Edenton, N. C. 





Largest Lumber Company in the South is 
now offering 40, 80 and 120 acre farms for 
sale at $10.00 per acre; small first payment, 
balance on long time; lumber company 
agrees to advance lumber and other mate- 
rial for improvements on credit; good roads, 
schools, churches, railroads and unusual 
marketing facilities, Pure artesian water. 
For further information write or call on 
Creat Southern Lumber Company, Cut Over 
Land Department, Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


For Sale—1,400 acres, 
bacco and cotton land, 
grain and grass land, Large dwelling and 
good improvements, Price $11 per acre. 
900 acres—one-half very fine tobacco land, 
the other fine grain, grass and cotton land, 
Splendid buildings. Price 
$10 per acre. 900 Acres—good tobacco land, 
$8 per acre. We also have a number of oth- 
er nice farms for sale. For full particulars 
Write or call to see Jeffreys, Hester & 
Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


TCO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


ODA. 
12 White Orpington hens for sale, 
Griffin, Bynum, N. C. 





one-half good to- 


the other very fine 








J. FB 








Closing out Muscovey Ducks, cheap, H. B. 
Lawrence, Holland, Va, 


Duroc-Jersey gilts and boars, $6 each. 
P. Leach, Littleton, N. 





J. 





| | MISCELLANEOUS 





Pinecroft Buff Rock Breeding Stock and 
Eggs. Pinecroft, Barber, N. C. 








PECANS 
Budded Pecan Trees—Very low season-cnd 

















' prices, Price list and valuable information 
;free. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga, 
PEANUTS 
Improved Red Spanish Pecanuts—H. J. 





Joc kik sch, Greensboro, Ala, 

Secd § Spanish | Peanuts—90c bushel. Peanut 
hay $12.50 per ton bailed, first-class f. 0. b. 
Cc. E, McYariand, Lucien, Miss. 





“Buy Your Sced Peanuts Now—A choice lot 
of North Carolina Bunch and Valencia’s for 
sale. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


PEAS 


For Sale—Cowpeas — soy beans. 
Moore, Greenville, N. 


For Sale—Several 
Peas—$2 per bushel. 
& Co., Conover, N. C. 

~ Peas—Our fine Pedigreed peas are . most 
productive varicties we know of. Write for 
prices. Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


Peas, Peas, Peas—For sale—All varieties, 
Trons and Running Speckles a specialty. 
Write for prices. W. H. Franks, Warthen, 
Georgia. 








Hall & 





Hundred SBushels of 
New bags. Isenhower 











POTATOES 
Nancy Hall, Jersey and Porto Rico potato 
plants, $2.25 per 1,000 express or parcels post 
prepaid. $1.75 express collect. . Spring deliv- 
cry. Ww. W. Morris, _ Fort G Green Florida. 


For Sale—Sw eet potato 0 plants at $1.25 px r 














thousand. Varieties: Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico Yam, Early Triumph, Improved Red 
Providence and Dooley (Norton) Yam, C. 
N. Burroughs, Trilby, Fila. ws 
| STRAWBERRIES 

For Sale—Klondyke Strawbe rry Plants— 


t- 


While they last, at $1.50 per thousand. Si 








isfaction guaranteed, , Order filled day re- 
| ceived. Elroy Bailey, Chadbourn, N, ¢ 
| 8U DAN GR: ASS 
| For Sale—Sudan Grass Seed, at fifty cents 
| per pound, J. L. Guy, Chester, a ¢C. 
| Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 
| pound; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, She rman, Te »XAS. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


“We sell and buy all kinds field seed. ‘Kir- 
by Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


For Sale ~Seeds—All kinds field and gare 
den secds. Write for prices. Kirby Seed 
Co., Gaffney, e <, 


Plants—F ree catalog and 




















Preston's price 








list; for spring delivery. Fred M. Preston, 
Pine Castle, Florida. ; 

~ Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, “and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. _C. 

Mammoth Yellow “Soy Beans — $1. 60 per 
bushel, f.o.b. my station. White corn, 85 
cents per bushel. _J. Ss. Respe: ss, Pungo, N. Cc. 
; Sorghum — Coker’s 3 Pedigreed Sorghums 


surpass ordinary sorghums in yield and for- 
age growth. Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, 








South Carolina. —_ Ai eae. aa 
Vandiver’s He avy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
watre early, big bolls, five locks, heavy lin- 
ter. Write for information. Vandiver’s 
Seed Farm, Lavonia, Ga. 
For Sale—Appler Seed oats T5c. Selected 


seed corn (Hembree or Batts Prolific) $2. 
California White peas, $3. Cash with order. 
John P,. Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 








Fine Apples—Three a per barrel, 
F, Jarrett, Dillsboro, N. 


R. 








Concrete Silos last “forever. Let us send our 
prices. Carolina Silo Co o § Salisbury, N. 


Furs Wanted—All kine 8, 
Send for tags, 
ville, N.. ©. 


“For Sale—Sugar cane ne syrup in ¢ 35-gallon 
barrels, 35c per gallon. J. S. Chapman, Mar- 





Dest 1 prices , paid. 
ae McClamrock, Mocks- 





gana, S. C, 
Strong Colonies Bees—In good, painted, 
patent hives, $6. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, 


North Carolina, 





Wanted—Car ground limestone. State an- 
alysis and price, delivered. Lans Lumber 
Co., Ne Norlina, N. C. 








ed on cea corner, 40 cents sactente. ise 
Huneycutt, Oakboro, N. C. 
For Sale—Sugar cane syrup in 35-gallon 


barrels, 35s per gallon, 
gana, S. C, 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, W Vaverly Mills, S. C. 


J. S, Chapman, Mar- 














One Cycle Brooder-hatcher $5, six Cycle 
liatchers $3 each, all good as new. Thom- 
asville Baptist Orphanage, Thomasville, 
N;.€, 





Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare 
raid. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Books—Those that have our printed mat- 
ter please destroy same, No more orders fill- 











ed. National Book Lovers Library, Balti- 
more, Md. 
For Sale—Peaches, apricots, apples, and 


biackberries, canned in No. 3 cans. All fruit 








Price $1.25 per dozen, Mrs. Maymie 

‘o, Sharon, S. C. 
~ ‘Have e You | Named 3} Your Farm ? >—Write wu: us 
for samples of farm stationery. Illustrations 
frrnished without extr Oxford Or- 






a charge, 
Cc 


Dept. B, Oxford, N. 


nage, 





“Ww ante -d—Stude nts ts to learn Telegraphy— 
If you mean business, we will guarantee 
you a position, best ecuipped school in Car- 
olinas. Charlotte Telegraphy School, Char- 
lotte, , . 

Dimmette’s 6-Year, Farmers Acc 
Book—Fits every class of farming. Club- 
bing rates, and sample copies $1.25. Cash 
back if not satisfied. Isom Dimmette, Dim- 
mette, N. | Cc, 





Name your farm and use illustrations and 
printed stationery. We furnish everything 
but the name, Write for samples and 
prices. Oxford Orphanage, Dept. B, Oxford, 
Nortn Carolina, 


With two entries at Virginia State Fair 
we took first on pen and second on tom in 
M. B. turkeys. Choice breeding stock for 
sale. Also Berkshire pigs tracing to Mas- 
terpiece 77,000. Oak Grove Stock Farm, 





| cost. 


Mineral, Te 


‘Buy a Feather Bed and Save Mattress 
Bills—Write for our wonderful combination 
offer on feather beds, pillows, blankets, 
comforts, ete., at low prices. Also premium 
proposition. Agents Wanted. Sanitary Bed- 
ding Co., Dept. 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


~ Preserve - Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posts will rot and cost money to replace. 








Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double | 


their service, without doubling their first 
Write for full information. The Reeves 


Company, Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 








For Sale—Extra fine Dark Cornish, cheap, 
H. D. Lindsay, Taylorsville, N. C 


Apples—No. 1 Winesaps, $3; No. 2, $2.50, 
Fair Hill Orchards, Mechums River, Va. 

oO, I. C. Pigs—All well bred and only offer 
the best for sale. H. A, Bolick, Hickory, N.C. 

For Sale—Brown Leg 
White Wyandottes. 
Cherryville, N, C. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, best I ever rais- 
ed. Eggs $2 per 15. G. Virgil Bodenheimer, 
Thomasville, N. Cc. ‘ 


Sell or exc hange for cattle high grade Per- 











horns, Barred Rocks, 
Longdale Poultry Yards, 











cheron stallion, 4 years old. J. L. Hayes, 

Granite Falls, N. C. . 
Silver Campine Eggs—$3.00 for 15. White 

Cochin Bantam stock fo¥ sale. Dr, Wm. A, 


Hayes, High Point, N. C. 


Imported Percheron Stallion at bargain, 
Registered Guernsey yearling bulls $50 each, 
J. P. Fitecher, Fletcher, N. C, 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, $1 per thous- 
and; Parcels post 25¢c per hundred. Earnest 
Ww. W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S, C, 


Berkshire Pigs—Best of breeding, gentle, 
prolific, large strain. Also boars, from litter 
of 12, born May 6th; extra nice. Robert Mc- 
Murdo, Charlottesville, Va. 


Nice Grade Berkshire Pigs—$3.50 each. 
Also ten nice boars, weigh 50 pounds, $5 
each, Also young sows. Satisfaction guar- 
W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. 


anteed. 

Jenuine ‘Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—Ear- 
ly Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, and Flat Dutch varieties ready now. 
500 postpaid $100, by express, 1,000, $1.25. 
Lots over 5,000, $1 per thousand. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Empire Plant Cor, Al- 
bany, Ga.. 


Full blooded y young 1g Mammoth - Bronze ~ tur- 























keys for sale; 1914 hatched, 25 pounds. Toms 
$5.50, 27 to 28 pounds. Toms, $7; 15 pounds, 
ns $4.50, 17 pounds. Hens $5. All from 


winning stock and extra prize of 
Oliver J. Conrad, R. 2, Winston- 


rst prize 
e935 


{8 lamp, 
lem; 3. C¢ 

For Sale—Pure-bred 400-pound Duroc-Jer- 
scy boar, 4 vears old. All right in every 
way, price $35. One brood sow % Duroc- 
Jersey % Poland-China, (Farrowed last lit- 
tcr of 10 pigs November 13). Due to farrow 
avain to this boar May 10. Price $30. J. 
W. Morrison, R. 1, Warhaw, N. C. 


~~ Cabbage Plants—Genuine frost-proof va- 
rieties; Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, and Ear- 
ly Drumhead. Price, 500 for $1 postpaid. By 
express not prepaid, 500 for 75c; 1,000 to 
4.000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at 
per 1,000; 10,000 to 15,000 at 90c per 
Special prices on larger lots. Write 
for our illustrated catalogue, which gives 
a free description of all our plants, and tells 
how to grow them. Piedmont Plant Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga., and Greenville, 8. c. 


Fulwood’s Frost- proof Cabbage “Plants— 
My plants are well hardened, strong and 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guaran- 
tee prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cul- 
tural directions sent with each order. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Large Type 
Wakefield, Succession, Short Stemmed Flat 
Dutch. By express, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for 
$1.25; 5,000 to 9,000 $1 per thousand; 10,000 
or over at 90c per thousand. By mail 500 
for $1. 10: 1,000 for $2, ‘postpaid. Prompt 
shipments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed, 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 














“When writing to po er or mention 7 The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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Your crops will get a bette: start 
and have astronger, healthier root 
if you prepare your seed bed with 


THE DUNHAM 


PACKER 


TRADE MARK 

There are two rows of ‘“V’’-shaped 
wheels that work down deep in the 
soil, crushing every lump and stirring 
the top like a cultivator. 

The most stubborn soils can easily 
be made fine and mellow so that seed 
will sprout quickly, and the new roots 
will not be hindered by clods and 
lumps, 

When the crop is in you do not put 
the Culti-Packer away, but use it first 
on the new seeded field, then on the 
growing wheat, corn or oats, until the 
plants are three or four inches high. 
It firms the soil around the roots, 
breaks up crusts and makes a strong, 
sturdy plant. It will straddle corn 
rows, hinder the young weeds and 
save one cultivation. 

The Culti-Packer is built to last; 
frames are heavy steel and castings 
are semi-steel. Like all Dunham ma- 
chines it is fitted with the famous 
Dunham Roller Bearings which make 
it run easily. 

Culti-Packers in stock in every sta 

Culti-Packers in stoek in every state, 
Guarantee : 73,60" Packs 
anteed to,pack, stir, - 
level, roll and pulv- 
erize the soil’ in one 
operation better than 
any other implement 
on the market. 


Get This 
Free Book 


It shows how to produce 
better seed beds and 
bigger yields by ustng 
the Culti-Packer. 





gestions by many well 
known farm experts, j 


The A. B. Dunham Co. 


Berea, Ohio 














would do your 
work if you suf- 
fered accident ? 
Write for book 
that explains 
the splendid 
hand-insurance 
in Hansen’s— 
the mittens 
and gloves 
made of 
softest and strongest leather known. 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


They fit snugly, with ease and comfort, 
outlast many other of the bulky, flimsy kind, 
andthe saving in time and health is deyond 


aaa Write for Free Book 


Gloves for every work, driving or sport. 
At dealer’s or write us. 


O. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
90 N. Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








| water from the soil. 


Labor-saving Implements and 
Machinery 





(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 
crops. Other farmers distribute the 
manure so unevenly with a shovel or 
pitchfork that crops are often injured 
almost as much as they are improved. 
Still other farmers apply the manure 
in the furrow at or before planting 
time, and the crop often burns up 
during a long drouth. And still other 
farmers use the manure spreader and 
easily spread the manure evenly all 
over the field, do it when it ought to 
be done, without loss of plant food, 
and always largely increase the crop 


| crowing. 


* Ok 


Using the Smoothing or Peg-tooth 
Harrow as a Cultivator 


HE peg-tooth harrow is in use on 

more farms and in greater num- 
bers than all other types of harrows 
combined. On freshly plowed land it 
is used to pulverize the soil, smooth 
down the furrows, and form a soil 
mulch to prevent rapid evaporation of 
On rough cloddy 
land it is usually used for the same 


| purpose after the disk harrow has 
| done its work. 
|for harrowing in broadcasted grain 


It is also often used 


and for 
plants. 
The harrow should always be used 
right behind the plow. It is a most 
excellent implement to pulverize the 
soil when so used, thereby preventing 
the formation of clods. It is a most 
excellent implement for cultivating 


cultivating certain young 
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If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
There was never more 
livestock husbandry than right 
Get into the game and get your share, 


time to advertise. 
interest in 
now. 


such crops as cotton, corn, sorghum 
'and peanuts, while young. It should 
be used to prevent the starting of 
weeds and grass just before and soon 
after the crop comes up. Every farm- 
er should harrow the land soon after 
ithe crop is planted and before the 
plants come up. Thousands of grass 
and weed seeds are killed in the 
sprout with this big cheap harrow in 
the time necessary to kill a dozen 
with the hoe. 

The cheapest cultivation given such 
crops as corn, cotton, sorghum and 
peanuts while very young is that 
which is given with the peg-tooth 
harrow. A two-section steel harrow 
pulled by two mules will cultivate 
about 15 acres per day. The teeth 
may be set slanting backward if nec- 
essary and the harrow run across the 
tows to prevent too great damage to 
the stand. Of course, the harrow 
will pull out an occasional plant, but 
so few plants will be damaged that 
this affords no basis for objections to 
the use of the harrow for cultivating 
crops. 

If the same effort were put on the 
cultivation of the crop just before and 
after it comes up that is often re- 
quired to kill grass we would seldom 
hear of crops being lost in the grass. 
| Fvery farmer knows that the best 
| time to kill grass and weeds is when 
the young plants are just beginning 
to come out of the ground. The value 
of a section peg-tooth harrow judi- 
ciously used just before and a few 
days after the crop comes up is chief- 
ly due to the fact that with it a farm- 
er can go over his entire crop every 
few days. 











Power for the Farmer 





(Concluded from page 7, this issue) 


day sights. Simplicity is desirable, 
but false simplicity at the expense of 
efficiency is not. 

Mere weight in a tractor is of no 
advantage. Tractive effort at the 
driving wheels is what is wanted. A 
rig weighing six tons can deliver just 
as much power at the road wheels as 
one weighing nine, if the engine is 
of the right type and the other heavy 
parts of the machine are built of steel 
instead of cast iron. 

Tractor design is following more 
and more closely motor car practice; 
operating, accessibility, and driver’s 
comfort, are coming in for more at- 
tention than at present. One need 





not be surprised to see, within the 
next few years, six and eight-cylinder 
outfits, electrically started and light- 
ed, with enclosed bodies and conven- 
ient pockets for the driver’s gloves, 
goggles, and chewing tobacco. 

3ut the most efficient machinery 
fails of its purpose if it is not effi- 
ciently operated. The horse that 
stands idle at the end of the row, 
while his master talks politics with a 
passer-by, is merely resting. But the 
engine that is left running under sim- 
ilar circumstances is not only not 
resting, but is burning up costly fuel 
and oil, and is shortening its life that 
much. To use 50 gallons of fuel on a 
job that might be done with 35 is as 
wasteful as pouring out 15 gallons on 
the ground. To divide a 40-acre field 
into 10-acre plots for breaking, when | 
the entire field might be plowed as 
one “land,” is.a waste of time. What 
per cent of a plowman’s time is spent 
in turning corners? 

Many a gallon of gasoline is wast- 
ed in the South because of the old- 
time practice of not shucking and 





shelling corn until the day it is 
ground. Fifteen bushels of corn, 


shelled three or four days before be- 
ing ground, will lose moisture to such 
an extent that it can be ground with 
the same power ordinarily required to 
grind 10 bushels of freshly shelled 


corn. These figures are based on 
many experiments made by the 
writer. 


The man who tries to apply horse 
methods to his machinery is not get- 
ting efficiency. The hand-power or 
mule-power man works. The ma- 
chine-power man thinks, and gets 
work done. I believe that, for a farm- 
er whose income is sufficient to ena- 
ble him to buy one for cash, an auto- 
mobile is not an extravagance. The 
working time of such a man is worth 
perhaps ten dollars a day. What is 
the sense, then, of his consuming a 
whole day traveling to and from 
town, when the trip can be made by 
motor in two hours? Time spent on 
the road is always time lost from 
work. For many enterprising farm- 
ers, the motorcycle is a valuable and 
economical time saver. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 


ATION 
HERD has been @ lull in the demand for 
cotton this week, and the market has 
ruled quieter and easier, The falling off in 


the demand is attributed to the scarcity of 
available freight room for Europe, all of the 
offered room having been engaged. This is 
very remarkable, in view of the many ves- 
sels either docked at the ports or on the 
way. But competition for ships is keen, and 
most of the larger steamers have been taken 
for war uses, It does not appear that the 
European demand has as yet been nearly 
satisfied, but for a time energies will have 


to be directed towards moving the cotton 
already acquired. Meantime the enormous 


accumulation of stocks at 
sents largely cotton on the 
ers. There has been so far no appreciable 
weakening on the part of holders, 
in fact better able to hold now than at any 
previous time this season, Attempts to force 
sales at times of slack demand could only 
result in a break in prices, and the only 
thing to do is to refrain from trying to sell 
until the buyers come back in the market, 
and the stiffer holders show themselves, the 


the ports repre- 
way to consum- 


quicker this will be. The wisdom of the 
policy of holding has been amply demon- 
strated, and we should maintain the ad- 
vantage we have gained. 

Efforts are now being made by the bear 
interests to persuade the trade that the 
moderate improvement in prices will coun- 


teract the movement to cut 
acreage. , It cannot be too strongly urged 
that farmers should not be deceived into 
such a mistake, A heavy surplus is sure te 
be carried over under any circumstances, 
and another full or even moderate crop will 
mean a repetition next year of this season’s 
unprofitable experience, We cannot prosper 
on 8-cent cotton, but with continued over- 
supply, we cannot rationally expect anything 


down the next 


else. Furthermore, the question of food 
stuffs is becoming more and more serious. 
Any disaster to the next grain crop would 


be a calamity which imperatively calls to be 


who are | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A Locomotive 
runs ona Track 


Why\not a Tractor? 


Study the Caterpillar Track spread 
out below—an endless railroad that 
the Caterpillar rolls over and picks 
up again—with steel plates like ties, 
and heavy steel rails to run 
smoothly upon. 

Eight times the bearing surface of round 
wheels—cannot slip, nor mire, nor pack the 
soil. Works on soft, rough or hilly lar.d, 


Track outwears fifty horse 


shoes—10 years’ hard 
knocks have made it right. 
Don't way Caterpillar 


unless you mean Holt! 


The 
Holt Mfg. Co. 


(incorporated 











Peoria, Dl. 
$0 Church St.,N. ¥. 
Stockton, Cab 





Write this very day for my 
buggy bargain book. Every 
page a gold mine for the 
shrewd buggy buyer. Tells 
how I make my 
famous “Blue 
Grass” buggies 
— howI com them. 
ves every shape, style, 
holstering, vtc., ee ble. 


Right from Factory ; 
Save $25 to $50 


I quote low prices that make you 
p. Right spang from factory 
to you. No dealers or middlemen 
to profit at your expense. This 
beautiful catalog my only salesman, 
Untimited Guarantee. 
» @30,000 Bond 
Good as long as you havemy 
uggy. 30-day road test. 
Send me a postal today. 











cs 


Sos 


Garrodsburg, Wey 





° - 
Many Tools in One 
A TRUCKER’S machine, Inits complete form, 
will open furrow, spread fertilizer (wet or dry), 
sow corn, beans or peas in a groove (continuous or 
in hills), cover and mark the next row in one 
operatiom or can do any of this work separately. 








: Trucker’s 
IRON A ~ Variety 
Machine 









can be purchased and used separately as 
f seeder, row maker, row marker, side 
dresser, furrower (two or three rows), ! 
asparagus ridger cotton planter or peanut 
3 planter. Ask your dealer about 
@ this machine and 
write us for des- 
criptive folder, 





Bateman M’f’g Co. 
Box 8918 


\ Sy 
\ 4 IN Grenloch, N. J. 
\ 


Mpa cP 


PER DAY 
AND UP 





AGENTS: 56 


MEN AND WONRIEN 
Out of work? Got a lot of spare time? 
Handling a poorline now? We want 
an activeman or womanineach town 
to open an agency for our famous 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


FOOD FLAVORS 
Colors, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
Preparations, etc. Over 100dif- 
ferent varieties. Flavors put up 
in tubes, not bottles, Fast 
sellers, steady repeaters. 
Every home a customer. 
Commissions paid in real 
money—#4, $6, $8, 310 a 
day, Littleor nocapital 
required. Experience un- = 
necessary. Full instructions 
for beginners. Fine light sample Case FR 
furnished. Write for full particulars 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS 0O.. 49 Third Street, Cincinnati, 0, 




















guarded against. W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga, 





CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT EVEN IN 
IOWA 


y =8. I am a little late in accepting your 
holiday offer, But the fact is I had in- 
tended to have you stop the paper, but 
somehow could not bring myself to the point 
of ordering it stopped. You publish a good 
paper. It is not exactly adapted to our 
needs here but I find many things in it that 
will apply here as well as in the South. 
And more than that, I want to keep in 
touch with your part of this great country. 
—W. A. Hamaker, Greenview Farm, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 








| IDLE HORSES PAY 


| Use time of drive to mill 
| 5 to save toll by grinding 
| feed at home with the Star 
| weep Feed Grinders. For 
one horse or two. Capaci- 
ty, materi: hi, 


en 

Star Mic. 

pepot Bt., New Lex- 
io. 


corn. 
for, catalog. 





Co., 8 
fngton, 











wey Start smafk Grow” 
Bia. et winte: 
NEY IN POULTRY sta *Co0 win 
i eges. Keep healthy fowls. 
ano SQUABS Save your chicks. Foy'’s big 
book tetis how. Describes largest poultry an 
pigeon plant. Shows fow!s tn natura! colors, ho 
to feed for eggs, how to select best layers. Mailed 
Pree. F.FOY, inc., Gon 42, Des Moines, tows 













Make your neighborhood a reading neigh<« 
borhood. 











































Saturday, February 6, 1915] 


Combination6 and 12-in. sta 
larm rence — Horseshi he 8 i 
Bull-strong and Pig-tigh ‘s a 


a Red 





48 


In, Poultry Fence with line wires 1 Cents 
1 in. apart at bottom. 44 in. stays 223 a Rod 





inch Hog Fence, with Barb Wire 


Cent 
et bottom. Stays 6 inches apart a 


a Rod 


$1.45 


We make the wire, galvanize and weave it into 
fence—60,000 rods a day—and Sell Direct to the 
Farmer at manufacturers money-saving prices. 


Catalog showing 100 styles and heights of Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence sent free. rite today. 


KITSELMAN BROS... 
Box 8 Muncie, indiana 


IDEAL Gaivarized Barb Wire 
per spool of 80rods. A bargain. 














EVERYOREADER OF THIS PAPER 


Should send for our FREE CATALOG. It shows 
our complete line of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Barbed Wire and Fence Supplies. Itis the 
mari:ct place to which all shrewd buyers turn 
for fence of superior quality 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 

For the past 30 years our fence has been sold Direct 
to the Farmer at Wholesale Prices. Be your 
own merchant and put the Dealer’s profit in 
your own pocket. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BIG VALUES 

26-inch Hog Fence, = = 14c. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, » + 21c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, = 2234c. per rod. 

Ornamental Lawn Fence, = 6c. per foot. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.45 per 80-rod Spool. 
Mr. Farmer: Don’t these prices appeal to you! 
Our Catalog is brimful of Fence bargains, 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 Winchester Indiana. 
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ACME 


Pulverizing Harrow 


Prepares a Perfect Seed Bed 
for Fall or Spring Plowing 


HE coulters cut, crush and pulverize lumps 
and clods, leaving a leveied surface finely 
mulched to seeding depth, with a compact 

undersoil. The air spaces are eliminated in- 
suring plant roots a proper medium for healthy 
and vigorous growth. Manure and stubble 
plowed under are left underneath to nourish 
plant roots. Sizes from 8 to 174 feet in cut- 
ting width. For one to four horses. 


All Steel—Light Draft 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
DUANE H. NASH, Incorporated 
33 6 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 
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Buy direct. Save middleman’s profit. Our Elastic Dia- 
mond and Equare Mesh Fences are all of Basic Open 
Hearth Steel Wire, extra heavily galvanized. Lastlong- 
er, cost less. Write for 


WARD MFG. CO, 


Catalog, prices, etc. 
334 WardSt., Decatur, Ind, 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











WRITE FOR THE CATALOG 
S° MANY times we form erroneous opin- 
ions from lack of information, 


Space in The Progressive Farmer is valu- 
able, and the manufacturer cannot afford to 
print all the information about his product. 


If you are in the least interested you owe 
it to yourself to get complete 
by writing for a circular, 
places you under no obligation—in 
advertisers appreciate 
forming you, regardless 
expect to purchase, 


information, 
This 
fact, all 
the opportunity of in- 
of when you 


catalog or 


may 





GOOD LIGHT IS IMPORTANT 
F FOR no other than 
eyesight, our homes should 
ed, 
the 
It is too easy 
and 


room and corner 


reason to preserve 
well light- 
Really there is no longer any excuse for 
old fashiond k« lamp. 

to install a lighting 
individual lights into 


of the house and stable, 


be 


rosene 
system 
to carry every 
as 
well as other outbuildings. 

The after 
and the convenience is so great. 

We have us, 
few manufacturers 
plants that 
quired into them? 


cost is so trifling installation 


with from time to 
of individual 
interesting. 


time, a 


are Have you in- 





YOU PAY LESS, QUALITY CON- 
SIDERED 


T IS a fact that you pay less, quality con- 


sidered, for advertised merchandise than 
for unknown goods. 
Sometimes this may not seem to be true. 


lighting | 





The substitute that is offered may sell for a ! 


lower price. 

Usually, the substitute 
not the quality of material and 
ship of the advertised product, as the latter 


however, possesses 


has built up its reputation on 
while in the former too 


its excellence 
often quality has 
been sacrificed in order to sell it at a cheaper 
price, 





LITERATURE ON JERSEYS 
E ARE constantly asked for information 


about Jersey cattle—especially 


they can be secured. 


where 


workman... | 


Write to The American Jersey Cattle Club, 


New York City, tell them we told you to, and 
they will give you all the information you 
need. 

Southern breedérs are advertising in our 


paper all the time and can supply you with | 


good stock. 





WANT SOME POPCORN? 
ME. iH 7. Ala., 
dently don’t believe it “pays to advertise."’ 

He he for 
quoted him rates he didn't 
him with orders, It 


give 


Narramore, Randolph, 


says has some sale, but when we 


answer. Swamp 
folks, will do him good 
I'll this little 
free advertisement just to show him you do 
need good 


and open his eyes. him 


seed, 





WHO HAS MOSBY CORN? 
R. A. E. Bell, of Ala., 
watching our advertising columns to find 
had 


Gordo, has been 


pure Mosby seed corn, and finally to 


write 
All 


volumes 


to us to find it. 


we could do was to refer to our bound 


and give him a list of old adver- 


tisers. 
The 


advertising. 


that 
pays 


latch 
at 


Opportunity 
will 


is knocking. 
is 
it 


open the door 


others. Why won't pay you? 





WANTS VELVET BEANS 
R. W. L. 


some Yokohama 


English, of Americus, Ga., wants 


velvet asks 
them, 
When 


appearing 


beans, and 
us where to 
such 


such 


get His is one of many 


requests. advertisements for 


things the advertisers 
get such inquiries, 
Get the idea? 


won’t be sorry. 


are 


Obey that impulse; 





SANDERS PROLIFIC SEED CORN 


R. C. P. McLave, of Saginaw, Ala., asks 
us where he can get genuine Sanders 
Prolific seed corn? 


If there had been some advertisers of this 


variety in our paper—they would have se- 
éured an order. “Out of sight is out of 
mind.” Consider the bee. 





SHORTHORN BOOKLETS 
YONE interested in improved cattle who 


has not received copies of the pam- 


phlet entitled “Shorthorn Cattle,’”’ or another 


entitled ‘‘Shorthorns 


should secure copies of 


work in pamphlet form, 
3eef and Milk,” 
either or both before the supply is exhausted. 
mailed free application to 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 13 
Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. They 
advertise in The Progressive Farmer and are 
reliable in every way. 


for 


They will be on 


evi- | 


you | 
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Fatten Your Cattle on Ensilage 
‘ and Cotton Seed Meal 


Corn, oats, bran. etc., mean nothing to an animal’s stomach except as a means to an end. What is really wanted 
is Protein, fats and carbohydrates. Get these materials from cheapest sources and compound balanced rations. The 
protein in cotton seed meal is cheaper than in any other form. The protein in corn meal and oats costs about 16c pet 
ib.—in wheat middlings about 12c a lb. But the protein in cotton seed meal costs less than 3c a pound. Why 
Many times as much for a pound of protein as is necessary? You would make more moncy selling your grain 
uying cotton seed meal. Your stock will be in better condition. In addition to feeding value, the fertilizing value 
of cotton sced meal is very high. Feed it to your cattle, and from 80 to 90 per cent of the fertilizing value remains 
— the manure. So, when one includes the enrichment of the 
land, he finds that cotton seed meal costs only 
10 to 20 per cent of the market price of 


FREE—Valuable Book 
of Best Feed Formulas 


Our free book, ““The Value of Cotton See@ 
Meal,”’ is full of vital information on feeding 
B with formulas that will save you hundreds of 
dollars. A copy will be sent free upon request, 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. 


808 Main St. Dallas, Texas 

























Fence 
and Gate 


BROWNS 


SEND POSTALFOR NEW BOOK- FREE! 


No man can afford to buy a single rod of fence or a gate of any a A = 
kind till he first compares with the values I offerin my two new 


BARGAINS fitter 


free books. For 32 years I have been in the fence business and CO 
more than 400,000 farmers have found Brown Fence to be the 
greatest value in the world, sold on the right plan, direct from factory, freight 


prepaid, back- ° 


= 





by a guaran- 
dyedaptee that INSURES your perfect satisfaction, 
Brown Fence is made of Basic Open Hearth wire. 
heavily DOUBLE GALVANIZED—a genuine ru st 
resisting, bull-proof, pig-tight, ota stay fence 
hat can’ 


13 Cents Per Rod Up by anything 2, equalled 
E-non| WE PAY FREIGHT 


market. My 8 will 
Sen 
y fo 






































open your eyes to some 
Teal values that keep a 
nice bunch of dollars 
right square at home 
iM YOUR OWN POCKET. 











and liver ie ok THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
JAMES GROWN, President 


Derr. 87 CLEVELAND, 


rown Fence to test 


OHIO 









ae 


Strong and durable farm gates, all siyles and 
sizes, direct to you at money-saving factory prices. 





plete line of tal lawn fences and gates to 
match. Special low prices for churches and cemeteries. 















































| There is Money 
Under the Stumps 


—crop money that you might be collecting every year. Get 
it out. You can grow your best crops where stumps are 
standing now. It willcost you little to do the work, and you 
can do it quickly, easily and thoroughly yourself. You need no 
experience and tie up no money in expensive tools if you use 


Atlas Farm Powde 


a] a 9 ee > 4) Od 
The Original Farm Powder 


Break up boulders with it, too. Put 
a hole beneath the stump or stone, 
loadit, light a fuse, and the work 
is done! Atlas Farm Powder is 
made especially for agricultural 
work and sold by dealers near richplantfood. Plant yourtrees 
you. Useitforallfarm blasting. in blasted holes and gain time, 


Get Our Helpful ‘‘ Better Farming’? Book—FREE 


Our new and valuable book, ‘‘Better Farming,” fully illustrated, shows 
how Atlas Farm Powder may be used to increase the fertility of the 
soil, improve orchards, and save money in many kinds of work, 
Helpful to every farmer. Mail the coupon and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDERCOMPANY $322’ WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Bales Offices; Birmingham , Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans , New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
TTT TTT TTI TTT tree rrr tt 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Send me your book, ‘Better Farming.” 
I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
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Dig your ditches with Atlas at a 
small part of the cost of hand labor, 
Use it to transform your poorest 
fields into your best by blasting 
open the subsoil and liberating 


(4a 
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Name. 





ddress. 
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ET me send you my new, fine, free book at once. 


I want to show 


you froof of how you can turn each acre of stump land into a 

double profit the first year, in extra crops and added value of land 
—by pulling stumps with the Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—and how 
you can make dzg Money in your spare time by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by 
venting your machine at a nice fat profit. My book shows actual photographs and prints, 
actual letters from many owners, telling of the remarkable feats of the Hercules—how 
it pulls axy size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five minutes—how it easily 
pulls az acre a day. Read how one man increased his land value from $25.00 an acre 
to $125.00. Read why the Hercules is the dest investment youcan make now. The 


TRIPLE | 
POWER 


Hercules 


is the puller that hasthe single, double and triple power features, giving you three 


machines in one. ‘There isn’t astump, green tree or hedge grown that the 
Hercules won’t pull out without straining or breaking any castings. It’s the low- 
down constructed puller that has self-anchoring and stump-anchoring features— 
the one with double safety ratchets, that insure the absolute safety of men and 
team. I want to send you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


so you can see how powerful it is and how easy it works.. I want you to know for 
yourself that theall-steel construction means 60% less weight and 400% greater 
strength than cast-iron or ‘‘semi-steel.’? Besides that, I want to save you big 


money on the cost.. I’m making a 


e e «e e 
Special Price Proposition 
to the first buyer in 5000 different parts of the country. If 
I get one Hercules in each locality more will surely follow 
because of Hercules quality and efficiency. Sol caneasily 
afford to sacrifice my profit on the “vst machine in 
each locality. Take advantage of this big profit and 
big saving opportunity zow. Besides my 30 days’ free 
trial offer and money-saving price I give you a 


3 Year Guarantee 


that means something. - The a/l-steel construction, 
the triple power feature that saves your team and 
gives a tremendous increase of power, the double 


ALL STEEL 


Stump Puller 


safety ratchets and thecareful ‘vrvning and grinding of every part—all these things 
make it safe for us to guarantee the replacemeni of any casting of a Hercules that 
breaks any time within three years, whether itis the tauli of the machineoryour fault, 
Also portable hand puller for the man who has no horses. 


This Free Book Tells All 


Just simply send your hame and address on the coupon or on a postal so I can 
send you the convincing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value of 
the Hercules Stump Pullor. Only 5000 of these machines will be sold at this 
remarkable introductory price; so get your name in now. My new book isa beauty. 
See the real pictures of big stumps it has pulled out like you would pull weeds. 
Read the many interesting letters from farmers, lumbermen and land promoters. 
Stumps, stumps, stumps, pullcc out na making fortunes for owners of 
Hercules Stump Pullers. I want you to know the facts. Just 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


I’ll send the book and price by return mail. I'll tell you the best crops to raise 
on virgin land where stumps were before. I simply want to get my free book to 
you at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts about the Hercules All 
Steel Triple Power Stump Puller and how it does such a splendid work making 
big profits for owners everywhere. Mail me the coupon or postal right now, before 
you forget, or take down the name and address and write me as soon as you get 
a postal card. Address me personally, 


B. A. FULLER, President 


Hercules Manufacturing Company 
880-23rd St., Centerville, lowa 
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bt? Boned - : ’ i .% 


Mr. B. A. Fuller, Pres., Hercules Mfg. Co. 
880 -23d St., Centerville, lowa 


Dear Mr. Fuller: Mail me your free book and special price 
offer on the Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller. 


Name 
Town 








State 


ae x 





Route No. 
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HERCULES Portable One-Man Puller For Use Without Team 


"Taz only portable one-man puller on the market. By pulling 
‘ 100 pounds on the sweep one man can develop a pull of 50,000 
pounds on the stump When stumps are out a 14-year old boy 

can move puller. No heavy lugging or dragging. 


The Hercules Portable excels all other hand machines, because 
it is so light, strong and easy to handle.- It develops more power 
with 6 ft. lever than any other machine with 10 ft. lever. 

‘Phe ideal machine for the man who has no horses. 
particulars. 





